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ROSA MYSTICA. 





BY ROSAMUND M. WATSON. 





The trees stand gaunt and leafless in the 
garden, 
But you know naught of Winter's gray 
behest 
That bids the white snows hide and cold 
winds harden, 
O little babe soft-slumbering at my breast! 


Dove’s eyes hast thou, and hands like blos- 
somn-petals 
Hither and thither drifting in the shade, 
Mouth like the rose-heart where the wild bee 
settles, 
Yet even more sweetly,marvellously made. 
Fairer than lilies, sweeter than the roses, 
Purest reflection of the Peace Divine, 
Blooms, though the portal of the autumn 
closes 
And winter holds the world, this flower 
of mine. —Youth’s Companion. 


NOTES. 


EDITORIAL 


The Joint Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments voted on Feb. 10 to report 
the resolve for an amendment to the con- 
stitution of Massachusetts, striking out 
the word ‘‘male’’ from the qualification 
for voters. 





The New York Letter will be found this 
week upon the last page of the paper. 


-_- 


The Boston Daily Advertiser says: 

The nimbleness of the enemies of wom- 
an suffrage in shifting their ground is at 
least amusing, if not very creditable. No 
sooner are they routed out of one position 
than they turn up smiling and smirking 
In another, and pretend very hard that tha: 
latest one is the particular position which 
they have been defending all the time. 


-_-- — 


The Boston Journal is in a state of in- 
tense irritation with the suffragists for 
continuing to take up the time of the 
Legislature and the public with argu- 
nents in behalf of equal rights for women. 
We can assure the Journal that we are as 
tired of shaking the sleepers as they are 
of being shaken. But, although the Jour- 
nal may continue to publish editorials 
every other day declaring that the ques- 
tion is settled, and that it is a waste of 
time to discuss it, nevertheless it will re- 
main eternally true that no question is 
ever settled until it is settled right. The 
Journal is in the position of the unjust 
judge, who found the widow extremely 
“wearisome,” 3ut it was his fate to con- 
tinue to be wearied until he arose and did 


his duty, 
Se =_-<-- 





‘ 

The Journal protests against a minority 
of women “forcing the ballot’? upon the 
majority and says: 

Elections are determined by a majority 
vote, and minorities of men have to be con- 
tent to wait until they can make them- 
Selves majorities before they can carry 
out their wishes. The same principle 
applies to women who want the ballot. 


Elections are determined by a majority 


XUM 





vote of the men who care enough about a 
question to express themselves upon it. 


higher education of women, the one 


| which a few years ago opened the first 


On the so-called referendum, the women | 
who cared enough about the question to | 


express themselves voted in the affirma- 
tive more than twenty-five to one. It is 
in reality the Journal which makes “the 
unreasonable demand that a minority be 
allowed to control.”’ 


-~— = 
The Boston Transcript says: 


The adjuration to the Massachusetts 
Legislature to waste no time on our 
“annual blister,’’ woman suffrage, is now 
in order in the newspapers. But the Brit- 
ish Parliament has within a few days 
passed the woman suffrage bill now before 
it to its second reading by a considerable 
majority. Itis the most interesting cam- 
paign for woman suffrage in England 
since the defeat of the biil of 1892 by the 
narrow majority of twenty odd votes. 
Mr. Harold Frederic in his letter suggests 
that its success on the second reading last 
week by no means implies that it is going 
to become a law, but the comparison with 
the test vote of 1892 shows a remarkable 
gain for the cause. As the correspondent 
remarks: ‘*The question may be one at 
which many politicians smile, but the 
steadily increasing support it receives 
cannot be denied by any careful student.” 





> 


RECEPTION TO MISS ADDAMS. 


The Massachusetts W. S. A. will give 
a reception to Miss Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, Chicago, at the Hotel Vendome 
(instead of at 3 Park Street), on Tuesday 
afternoon, February 16, between 3.30 and 
5 P.M. Miss Addams will make a short 
address. 

Reception Committee—Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw, Mrs. Mary Schlesinger, 
Mrs. Ole Bull, Mrs. Walter Channing, Col. 
T. W. Higginson, Mr. William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Mr. John 
Graham Brooks. Members and friends 
cordially invited. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The Lodge Immigration bill was dis- 
cussed at the Fortnightly Meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. Tuesday after- 
noon. Dr. Marie Zakrzewska presided, 
and there was a large attendance. Rabbi 
Fleischer and William Lloyd Garrison 
spoke against the bill, George Kempton, 
of Sharon, and others in its favor. It was 
an interesting and lively meeting. 

The following letter was read from Mrs. 
C. H. Hollenbeck, of Pheenix, Arizona: 


PHOENIX, ARI, FEB. 3, 1897. 

My DEAR Miss BLACKWELL: 

I went before the Legislature to-day, 
with a large number of ladies, and was 
confronted with a petition from Massa- 
chusetts women of 2,000 names, praying 
our Legislature to vote against suffrage in 
Arizona. Our bill was read to-day the 
second time. What on earth Massachu- 
setts women are attending to our business 
for | cannot see. Yours, 

C. H. HOLLENBECK. 


The following resolutions were passed 
unanimously: 


Whereas, we are informed by Arizona 
women that a protest has been presented to 
the Arizona Legislature purporting to come 
from 2,000 Massachusetts women, and asking 
the Legislature not to grant suffrage to the 
women of Arizona; and 

Whereas, although we do not think that 
requests from Massachusetts will or ought 
to have much influence with the Legislature 
of Arizona, we are nevertheless unwilling 
to let this illiberal protest stand before that 
body as the only expression of opinion from 
Massachusetts; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association hereby reminds the 
Arizona Legislature that on the so-called 
referendum in Massachusetts, twenty-five 
times as many women voted for suffrage as 
voted against it. 

Resolved, That the 22,204 Massachusetts 
women who then voted for suffrage, and 
many others, would rejoice to see their 
sisters in Arizona enfranchised. 

Resolved, That the protest against the 
granting of suffrage to Arizona women does 
not in any sense represent the intelligent 
women of Massachusetts. 


=_-- 


PROGRESS IN BOHEMIA. 








CuicaGo, Fes. 6, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Pleasant news comes from Bohemia, 
which may interest your readers. The 
Bohemian Women’s Industrial Society of 
Prague has just dedicated its beautiful 
new woman’s building, which, besides 
class-rooms and club-rooms, has a large 
reading-room and a magnificent circulat- 
ing library. The building was opened 
with much splendor, the officials of 
Prague and _ high - priests officiating. 
Among the speakers was Miss Eliska 
Krasnohorska, the poet, who is also 
president of the Women’s Industrial So- 
ciety, and of the Minerva Society for the 


preparatory school for women. Minister 
of Education Gautoch has promised that 
soon, early in the present year, the grad- 
uates of this school shall be permitted to 
pass the examinations to enter the Uni- 
versity of Prague. Some are already 


| studying there. 





The climax of these victories was 
reached last month, when the city council 
of ancient old Slavonic Prague rewarded 
the dearly beloved and heroic Miss E. 
Krasnohorska for her noble efforts in 
behalf of Bohemian women, with a 
silver medal of the city of Prague. This 
is the first time that any such honor has 
been conferred upon a Bohemian woman, 
and there is much rejoicing everywhere. 
Miss Krasnohorska well deserves it, for 
she has achieved the position of one of 
Bohemia’s best poets and writers. 

The last but not the least item of news 
is that Bohemian women, from all parts 
of Europe, are to hold a convention in 
Prague on May 16. Great preparations 
are making. The program will include 
all the themes which interest the woman- 
hood of our day. The convention was to 
have been held last fall, but the Executive 
Committee decided to enlarge its scope. 
At this time a great effort will be made to 
secure the vote for women, which they 
now have only by proxy. 

These are encouraging tidings from that 


| quiet little spot in the heart of Europe. 








JosEFA HUMPAL-ZEMAN, 
-_—-—-— — —_ 


COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Miss Florence Bascom, Ph. D., of Johns 
Hopkins University, and lecturer in geol- 
ogy at Bryn Mawr College, offers this year 
at Bryn Mawr, in addition to the general 
course in geology, courses in mineralogy 
and paleontology. Field work is made a 
special feature. The students are provided 
with topographical maps of the region 
around Bryn Mawr, and are expected to 
fill in the areal geology. 


Miss M, I. O'Grady, professor of biology 
at Vassar College, who is spending the 
year in study at Wiirzburg, has been 
allowed to attend the meetings of the 
well-known scientific society of that place, 
the Physicalisch- Medicinische Gesell- 
schaft. Her first appearance at such a 
meeting by invitation of one of its promi- 
nent members occasioned much comment 
and discussion, and even opposition. 
After three weeks, at the next meeting of 
the society, there was a formal discussion 
of the right of women to be present under 
any circumstances. Miss O’Grady’s cause 
was championed by such men as Professor 
Kolliker Réntgen (of X-ray fame), Fick, 
Hansch, Kiilpe, and Lehmann. Success 
crowned their efforts, and the privilege 
will be extended not only to Miss O’Grady 
but to any woman who has had a college 
training and has done independent scien- 
tific work. During Miss O’Grady’s ab- 
sence the work of the biological depart- 
ment at Vassar is in charge of Dr. Elizabeth 
E. Bickford, who studied two years in 
European universities, and received the 
degree of Ph. D. at Freiburg in 1895. 

Wellesley women are taking a rank in 
the world that speaks well for their col- 
lege training. Miss Clara M. Burtt, ’92, 
has been awarded a fellowship in chem- 
istry at Columbia College. 

Miss Carrie Harrison, special, '94—95 
and ’95-'96, has been appointed to a posi- 
tion on the staff of the National Herba- 
rium, under the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington, D. C. 

In collaboration with Miss R. L. Childe, 
Miss Frances Knapp, °91, has lately pub- 
lished a book on ‘The Thilinkets of 
Alaska.”’ Miss Knapp’s father was for 
several years governor of Alaska, and 
their residence at Sitka gave both authors 
unusual opportunity for careful work. 

From the report of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnw comes the following 
mention: ‘‘The European fellowship of 
the A. C. A. was awarded to Miss Mary 
Taylor Blauvelt, of Wellesley (A. B., ’89, 
A. M., °92), for special work in history and 
pelitical science. Miss Blauvelt taught 
five years, during three of which she held 
the chair of Greek at Elmira College. In 
the summer of 1895 she studied in Ger- 
many. The year 1895-96 was spent at 
Oxford. Her course was that leading up 
to the research degree, which has not yet 
been opened to women. Miss Blauvelt is 
doing original work in connection with 


the History and Development of Cabinet. 


Government in England. The professors 
of history at Oxford speak in highest 
terms of Miss Blauvelt’s work.” 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION, 


We continue the report of the 29th 
Annual Convention of the National Amer- 
ican W. S. A. at Des Moines, Ia.: 


Mrs. Harriet Taytor Upton, of 
Ohio, as chairman of a committee ap- 
pointed on the subject, reported various 
plans for keeping up the interest of the 
enfranchised States in the N. A. W.S. A. 

When a State obtained full suffrage, the 
State W. S. A. disbanded or became inac- 
tive, and the national treasury thence- 
forward received little or no dues from 
that Association. The number of en- 
franchised States was increasing year by 
year, and the loss to the treasury would 
ultimately become serious, It had been 
proposed to divide the N. A. W. S. A. into 
an upper and lower house, the upper 
house to consist of the delegates from the 
enfranchised States. 

Mrs. MAry Smirn Haywarp, of Ne- 
braska: I have received many letters 
from women in the enfranchised States, 
expressing the wish to help the women in 
other parts of the country to obtain suf- 
frage. 

Mrs. C. C. BRApDFoRD, of Colorado: So 
long as there is one unenfranchised wom- 
an in the United States, the women of 
Colorado will not cease their efforts to 
get her the ballot. 

Miss ANTHONY: That does not sound 
as if Colorado women were asleep. 

Mrs, EMELINE B. WELLS, of Utah, and 
her daughter, Mrs. Woods, of Idaho, were 
introduced to the convention as represen- 
tatives of the enfranchised States, and 
were received with applause. 

Mrs. WELLS: I think my dear friend 
Mrs. Upton made a little mistake when 
she said that as soon as we had got what 
we wanted we forgot the National Asso- 
ciation. We mean to work with the 
National, but we have not much money in 
Utah just now. In all other respects we 
mean to help as much as ever. 

Miss ANTHONY: In 1899 we shall prob- 
ably have five more enfranchised States, 
and some system must be devised by 
which they will keep in line. 

Mrs. Woops: The women of Idaho 
have just found their voice, and Des 
Moines has almost taken mine away from 
me. We have our hands full of our own 
work in Idaho, but we shall certainly try 
to help the National. 

Miss ANTHONY: Utah has dropped 
from the second place that she used to 
hold, when she contributed the largest 
amount of dues to the national treasury of 
any State except New York; but Califor- 
nia has raised herself to the second place, 
although it has been hard times, and 
when men are pinched, they generally 
pinch women a little harder than they are 
pinched themselves. But we hope we are 
going to have good times now. 

It was voted to postpone the further 
discussion of this question till after the 
report of the Plan of Work Committee. 

Miss LAuRA CLAY: I wish to recom- 
mend the novel, ‘‘A Tower in the Desert,” 
by Mrs. Virginia D. Young, the talented 
president of the South Carolina Equal 
Rights Association. She is a warm and 
very able advocate of woman suffrage, and 
she has taken this popular form to intro- 
duce her views. She has drawn very at- 
tractive pictures in her book, and it has 
received many compliments from the 
Southern press, and in reviews all over the 
country. She is going to give the pro- 
ceeds to suffrage work. I recommend her 
book to any one who is not too dignified 
to read novels. I read them myself, and 
enjoy them. 

Miss Lucy E, AntHony: When the 
vice - president - at-large arrived in Des 
Moines, she had seven novels, and all of 
them have been borrowed. [ Laughter. ] 

Miss CLAY read the Kentucky State re- 
port. A synopsis of the State reports will 
be given later. 

Miss Harca, of Massachusetts, moved 
the appointment of a committee to get 
subscribers for the suffrage papers during 
the convention. 

Mr. Henry B. BLACKWELL, of Massa- 
chusetts: I learned with great pleasure, 
on my way to Des Moines, that the Wis- 
consin Citizen is sent to every member of 
the Wisconsin W. 8S. A. I wish every 
member of a State Association might 
receive a suffrage paper in virtue of 
membership. 

Mrs. CLARA B. CoLBy, of Nebraska: 
I was in Denver on election day, and 
when ‘Annie Laurie’’ published her mis- 
leading account, I wrote a description 
of the Colorado election as it really 
was, and sent it to a prominent New 
York daily paper, enclosing stamps for 
its return if not used. It has neither 
been printed nor returned to me. One 
reason why the suffrage papers should 
be well supported and widely circulated 
is because it is so hard to get suffrage 
articles into the general press. 

Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL: Bat 
Masterson, who escorted ‘‘Annie Laurie”’ 
through the low wards of Denver on elec- 
tion day, is a notorious gambler, and a 
prize-fighter who boasts of having killed 
several victims, so I am informed by Colo- 
rado women. He is the same man who 
some time ago was reported, in an inter- 
view in the Boston Post, as declaring that 
woman suffrage had ruined Colorado by 


(Continued on Second Page). 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss Frances E. WILLARD has had a 
memorial tablet placed in the old church 
at Horsmonden, Kent, England, in honor 
of her ancestor, Mr. Simon Willard, who 
founded, in 1635, the town of Concord. 


Miss A. H. Wuitney, of Lancaster, 
Mass., is to be judge of St. Bernards and 
Newfoundlands at the twenty-first annual 
dog show of the Westminster Kennel Club, 
to be held in Madison Square Garden dur- 
ing the week commencing on Washing- 
ton’s birthday. 

PuNDITA RAMABAI, who has already 
received over thirty child-widows between 
the ages of six and sixteen into her Home 
for Widows at Poona, has started on a 
tour in the Central Provinces to rescue 
more of this despised class, upon whom 
the stress of famine must first fall. She 
expects to bring 300 widows to her home, 


Mrs. J. P. St. Joun, of Olathe, has been 
appointed a member of the Board of Re- 
gents of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, by Governor Leedy. The posi- 
tion pays per diem and mileage amount- 
ing to about $1,200 a year. Mrs. St. John, 
who is the wife of ex-Governor St. John, 
is the second woman to be appointed on 
a State board in Kansas, 


OLIVE SCHREINER says that Cecil 
Rhodes, the South African dictator, is 
‘*Napoleon over again, but Napoleon ina 
financial, industrial and political world. 
He has all Napoleon’s greatness, not a 
little of Napoleon’s pettiness, and he will 
fall some day, overwhelmed, as was Na- 
poleon, by the corruption of his own tools. 
What Napoleon did with steel Cecil does 
with gold,” 


Miss AGNEs P. Manony, of New York, 
was recently appointed apothecary at the 
Manhattan State Hospital on Ward’s 
Island. Miss Mahony graduated some 
years ago from the Training School for 
Nurses on Blackwell’s Island. Afterwards 
she studied medicine, and was for several 
years in the medical ward of St. John’s 
Guild, on Staten Island, She then entered 
the New York College of Pharmacy, and 
won a prize of $100 for scholarship. She 
was the only woman in a class of 180. 


Mrs. FLORENCE Howe HALL spoke on 
‘*A Suffrage Farce,” before the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Club on Monday. This is 
one of Mrs. Hall’s latest literary efforts, 
and is very bright and amusing. She was 
the guest of honor the other day at a 
luncheon given by Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill. 
Mrs. Hall addressed three New Jersey 
clubs last week, giving, among other 
things, her paper on ‘‘The Influence of the 
Press on Manners and Morals.’’ She 
formed a suffrage league at Morristown 
on Jan, 27. 

Miss FLORIDE CUNNINGHAM, who is a 
real estate agent at Asheville, and an ac- 
tive suffragist, is endeavoring to have the 
North Carolina law changed so as to allow 
the appointment of women as notaries 
public. Miss Cunningham has been in 
correspondence with Governor Russell 
and Representative Lusk. The latter has 
introduced a bill authorizing the Governor 
to appoint women as notaries. This bill 
has received a favorable report from the 
judiciary committee. “I will not pre- 
dict,’’ Col. Lusk writes, ‘‘the fate of the 
measure, but I hope to secure its passage.”’ 


Mrs. AbBy Morton DrAz, a Plymouth 
woman of Pilgrim descent, addressed the 
Tuesday Club of Easthampton, Mass., 
this week, on ‘Old Colonial Times,’’ giv- 
ing the story of the Pilgrims, telling of 
their principles, character, experiences, 
choice of location and the reasons for it. 
She described their primitive laws, fines, 
penalties, customs, ‘‘maxims’’ hung in 
dwellings, their dealings with the Indians, 
friendliness of Samoset and Squanto, the 
remarkable treaty with Massasoit, first 
Thanksgiving Day and Fast Day, with the 
causes of the same. She gave an account 
of the occasion of the identification of the 
Rock in 1745 by Elder Faunce (aged ninety- 
three), whose mother was a Pilgrim; and 
also gave the noted ‘‘Compact,’”’ said to 
have been the germ of the republic; speci- 
mens of old Colonial ballads, Pilgrim 
hymns, testimonials of Carlyle, Lowell, 
Webster, Everett, and others, and pass- 
ages from Robinson’s farewell sermon 
preached to the Pilgrims, noted for its 
oft-quoted injunction: ‘‘I charge you, be- 
fore God and his blessed angels, that you 
follow me no farther than you have seen 
me follow the Lord Jesus Christ. . . . for 
I am verily persuaded, yea, I am very con- 
fident that the Lord has more truth yet 
to break forth from his Holy Word.” 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


(Continued from First Page.) 

shutting up the gambling-houses. A few 
days ago this Bat Masterson was a candi- 
date for the post of sergeant-at-arms in the 
Colorado Legislature, and was defeated 
by the energetic opposition of one of the 
three women members, the Hon. Mrs. 
. Martha Conine. This is among the good 
results of equal suffrage. 

Mrs. Harrier TaAyLor Upton: As 
chairman of convention press work, I 
want to take exception to what Mrs. 
Colby has said about the difficulty of get- 
ting suffrage matter into the press. There 
has been a wonderful growth of press work 
during the last few years. Where we used 
to be able to get only asmall paragraph, we 
now get hundreds of words, The press is 
one of our greatest allies. 

H. B. BLACKWELL: When Hon. James S. 
Clarkson wrote a full account of how the 
women voted at the Colorado election of 
1894, and declared himself converted to 
equal suffrage by his observations on that 
occasion, the Jowa State Register pub- 
lished his article in full, and so did many 
other influential papers. We have since 
printed it as a leaflet. 

Mrs. Exvizapetu A. WILLARD, of the 
Michigan Women’s Press Association: 
Most of the Michigan papers are friendly, 
and many of them publish the suffrage 
articles sent out from National head- 
quarters. 

Miss ANTHONY approved of the idea of 
asuffrage paper like the Wisconsin Citizen, 
edited by the executive committee. Then 
nothing of which the committee disap- 
proved could get into it. 

Mr. BLACKWELL thought an independ- 
ently edited paper was more lively and 
interesting. Of course the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was not responsible for the indi- 
vidual views of the editors. 

The motion to appoint a committee to 
get subscribers for the suffrage papers 
during the convention was lost, but it 
was announced by the president that all 
the papers were at liberty to get as many 
subscribers as they could. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON 

There was what the Iowa State Register 
well described as ‘‘an enormous audience.” 
The Des Moines Leader said: ‘It is 
doubtful if the church ever before held so 
many people. They poured in at all the 
doors, and the great audience-room, with 
all the balconies and windows, the choir 
and the aisles, the platform and every foot | 
of available space was early occupied.”’ 


Miss Suaw: The president desires me 
to say to those who have no seats that 
there are some humble positions on the 
stairs which we should be glad to have | 
people come forward and occupy who are 
repentant for not having come to our 
meeting before. [Laughter.] 

Miss ANTHONY: ‘This isa very different 
audience from the one I first faced in Des 
Moines, twenty-eight years ago. Yet that 
had in it many of the best people in the 
city; and many of them are here now. 
One property of equal rights work is that 
it tends to long life. If you want to die 
young, don’t join the Suffrage Association! 

During the last fifty years, we have seen 
women pass from being ‘dead in law,”’ as 
Blackstone said, to being almost equal 
with men before the law in many respects. 
Then there was only one college where 
women could receive the higher education. 
Now all the State universities of the West 
are open to them, women’s colleges have 
been opened at the East, and even old 
Harvard has allowed its doors to creak on 
their hinges sufficiently to say ‘‘annex.’’ 
Industrially, women have now a right to 
do anything they are willing to do at half 
price. [Laughter.] It is nothing to laugh 
at. Fifty years ago, women had to do 
almost everything, and to do it for noth- 
ing at all. A Presbyterian Assembly, after 
three days’ discussion, lately voted that 
whether a woman should be permitted to 
pray aloud in prayer-meeting should be 
left to the discretion of the pastor. But 
in the West, if the discretion of the pas- 
tor is against it, that fact generally makes 
it necessary for him to move on. Fifty 
years ago, women could not pray in meet- 
ing. Now women are ordained to preach. 

For twenty-five years we had only one 
suffrage State, and no woman ever talked 
of her first baby with more pride than 
suffragists talked of Wyoming. Then 
came Colorado, then Utah and now Idaho. 

Here Miss Anthony held up the suf- 
frage flag which lay on the stand before 
her, and said: Do not think from those 
four golden stars that we are all ‘gold 
bugs.’ 

The year 1896 has witnessed greater 
successes than any other. On Jan. 6 the 
President proclaimed Utah to be a State, 
with a constitution that does not dis- 
criminate against women. On Nov. 3, by 
a majority of some 6,000, the men of Idaho 
declared in favor of suffrage, and the 
Supreme Court of Idaho—Judges Hous- 
ton, Morgan and Sullivan—unanimously 
decided that the amendment was con- 
stitutional. If any one will go through 
the history of the suffrage movement he 
will find that in most cases the courts have 
put the narrowest possible construction 
upon the spirit and the letter of the 
constitution; whereas, the judges of Idaho 
did themselves ‘the honor to make a deci- 
sion in direct opposition to prejudice. So 
the Idaho victory is a great credit, not 
only to the majority of men who voted 
for the amendment, but to the three judges 
who made this broad and just decision. 

The National Association furnished 
speakers to Idaho—Mrs. DeVoe in 1895, 
and Mrs. Johns and Mrs. Catt in 1896, and 
they, with Mrs. Bradford and Miss Rey- 
nolds, of Colorado, held meetings and 
organized suffrage clubs throughout the 
State. 

We also had pending in California a 
woman suffrage amendment. Your presi- 
dent, vice-president-at-large and chairman 
of the National Organization Committee, 














together with Miss Yates, Miss Hay, Miss 
Mills, Mrs. Sweet and Miss Lucy Anthony, 
gave more or less time to speaking and 
working in that State for eight months. 
Never have I known of a more thorough 
and effective educational work done in 
any of the thirteen suffrage amendment 
campaigns we have had since 1867. Could 
we have counted out the two largest 
cities, San Francisco and Oakland, the 
amendment would have been carried. 
And in this connection, I want to call 
your attention to the immensity of Cali- 
fornia, stretching nearly a thousand miles 
north and south, and with an area greater 
than all New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania combined. The railroad 
facilities are poor, and long and weary 
stagings are necessary to reach the men 
who are scattered over the ranches and 
mines of that great territory. 

San Francisco is to California what New 
York City is to the Empire State. All 
the rural counties can be educated so that 
a majority vote will be given for any 
measure of justice, but the cities of San 
Francisco and Oakland contain a very 
large ratio of foreign-born voters and 
native-born Chinamen, and these weighted 
down the intelligence not only of those 
two cities, but of the rest of the State. 

But California’s defeat is simply victory 
deferred, for the Legislature is sure to 
resubmit the amendment, and the educa- 
tional campaign carried on for the last 
two years will be continued the coming 
two, when a large enough number will be 
converted to overcome the slum vote, and 
November, 1898, will add to our flag the 
star of California. 

But it is not only in California that we 
are likely to have amendment campaigns 
during the coming two years, but in four 
or five other States, and it behooves us to 
study well the plans and methods not only 
of the two campaigns of last year, but of 
all those preceding, and to try to devise 
something better if possible. I think the 
one and only sure thing to carry an amend- 
ment is through the organization of a club 
in every voting precinct of every county 
of the State. For example, look again at 
California, I have long urged organiza- 
tion along political boundary lines, but it 
was Miss Hay who suggested organizing 
by voting precincts. In every county 
thus organized, with an active committee 
in every voting precinct, who visited every 
voter and distributed leaflets in every 
family, the amendment was carried. ‘This 
ought to be sufficient to teach the women 


| of all the States that what we need is 


house to house educational work through- 
out every voting precinct. We may carry 
amendments with education short of this, 
but we are not likely to. I believe if the 
slums of San Francisco and Oakland had 
been thu& organized, even those men could 
have been made to see that it was for 
their interest and the interest of their 
wives and their daughters to vote for the 
amendment. But, while the suffragists 
had no committees in those low-down dis- 
tricts, the ‘iquor men’’ had an active 
committee in every possible saloon, dive 
or gambling house throughout that entire 
section. [am more and more convinced 
that it is educational work that needs to 
be done. 

If you have a committee in every pre- 
cinct of a county, that county convention 
will be sure to instruct its delegates to the 
bigger convention to vote for a woman 
suffrage resolution. Hitherto we have 
begun at the top, with the State Conven- 
tions and State Legislatures. That is 
good and necessary, but the only sure 
way to make a State convention pass reso- 
lutions is to begin from the ground, and 
have the precinct committees get the 
county conventions to pass resolutions, 
and to instruct their delegates to the State 
and National Conventions to do the same, 

Our work, therefore, for the coming year 
is to push local organization more thor- 
oughly than ever before, and to do that 
work precinct by precinct, even if we 
compass but one county of a State during 
the year. Just a suffrage club in one 
city and another does not reach the voters. 
For instance, in my city of Rochester, with 
a population of 150,000, we have one club, 
whereas we have some twenty wards, and 
I do not know how many voting precincts. 
The business of that one club should be 
to find persons in each one of those pre- 
cincts to take the poll list and go from 
house to house, leaving literature, holding 
meetings, etc., within the boundary lines 
of that one precinct. Until we do this 
kind of house to house work, we can 
never expect to carry any of the States in 
which there are large cities. Had Idaho 
had San Francisco, with all its liquor men 
and foreigners banded together, she 
would have had as hard a struggle to 
carry her amendment, and would probably 
have been defeated, as was California. 

There is going to be no stop. In 1898, 
woman suffrage will be carried in Cali- 
fornia. We have four stars on our flag to- 
day, and two years hence we shall have 
nine. 

Miss MAry G. Hay read the California 
report, by Mrs. Sargent. A summary of 
all State reports will be published later. 


Mrs. MAnry C C. Braprorp read the 
Colorado report, and continued: 

Conditions in an enfranchised State are 
of course very different from those that 
prevail in an unenfranchised one. The 
Colorado W. S. A. sent me to Idaho, and 
my work there was a contribution from 
the Colorado women. If the Colorado W. 
S. A. had done nothing more than to send 
to Idaho a woman who could tell the truth 
about equal suffrage from practical ex- 
perience, it would have been of value. 
The home work of the Colorado W. S. A. 
is largely given to the effort to influence 
legislation. It decided to endorse the bill 
to make more efficient the State Home for 
Dependent Children, also measures to 
promote an Industrial Home, proportional 
representation, and other good things. 
Its endorsement is eagerly sought One 
of our new legislators, Mrs. Conine, is a 
member of our Association. A short time 





ago, politicians of both parties had com- 
bined for the control of the House, and 
her vote was needed for success. It was 
proposed in caucus to make the notorious 
Bat Masterson sergeant-at-arms. Mrs. 
Conine rose at once and said, ‘‘Gentlemen, 
the combination is broken if you offer 
this insult to Colorado womanhood,.”’ And 
Bat Masterson’s name was dropped. When 
a good woman says to a bad man, ‘Don’t 
you dare!” and has the ballotin her hand, 
he does not dare. The Colorado W. S. A. 
coéperates with the Civic Federation and 
other societies in various good works. It 
exists largely for the sake of helping 
women outside Colorado to get the suf- 
frage, and we pledge you our help in this 
work, 

Miss AntrHoNy: The young woman 
who will now present the Illinois report 
is a lawyer. Over her husband's door 
hangs the sign, ‘McCulloch & McCulloch, 
Attorneys at Law.” 

Rev. ANNA H. SuHaw (sotto voce): *‘Her 
husband’s door!’ 

Miss ANTHONY: They all correct me 
now. Over their door. There is a min- 
ister in Rochester who always says ‘‘our 
house,” and I think it is very nice. 

The Illinois report was given by Mrs. 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch, and the 
Iowa report by Mrs. Adelaide Ballard. 
Mrs. Ballard said, in part: 

We are doing educational work among 
lowa women, so that we may not be told 
we do not know enough to vote. Some 
men as well as women need education 
badly. In one town that I visited, a man 
said to me: “I wish women could have 
voted in regard to the new water works, 
and on the question of bonding the town 
for them. It has saddled the town with a 
big debt, and it carried by one vote. If 
my wife and her sister could have voted, 
it would have been defeated.’’ I asked, 
in alarm, ‘‘Why, has the law giving bond 
suffrage to lowa women been declared 
unconstitutional?’ It turned out that he 
lad never heard of the law. I said, “My 
dear sir, your women could have voted;”’ 
and I quoted to him the wording of the 
enactment, that on bonding towns for 
municipal purposes or levying taxes for 
schools, women might vote in any munic- 
ipality. ‘‘But,’’ said he, ‘‘we don’t live 
in a municipality, we live in America!’ 
Yet that man was supposed to know 
enough to vote. We are glad that our 
little bit of suffrage is on financial ques- 
tions. The men of Iowa realize that the 
women of lowa have made one dollar do 
the work of two so long that they may be 
safely trusted with the public pocket- 
book, as well as with the private one. 

Mrs. Katie RK. AppIson gave the Kan- 
sas report. 

Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL spoke 
briefly on “Equal Rights.’’ She said there 
was no necessity for the Lowa friends to 
express gratitude, as many of them had 
done, for the coming of the National Con- 
vention to Des Moines. Iowa had done 
more for the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association than the National 
Convention could possibly do for Lowa; 
for Iowa had given the national suffrage 
movement the most valuable present it 
had received during the last twenty years, 
in the person of Mrs. Catrie Chapman- 
Catt. 

DENATOR J. A. Rowen, of the 37th 
District, said, in part: This great audi- 
ence shows the hold that the equal rights 
movement has on the hearts and con- 
sciences of the people of Lowa. I feel em- 
barrassed, ladies; I have talked to political 
conventions and religious bodies for thirty 
years, but never to one like this. But, as 
I sat there beside the companion of my 
life, whom I consider in every respect my 
equal, and as I[ listened to my daughter, 
Mrs. Addison, of Kansas, I thought that 
when I went to my rest, as I must within 
a few years, 1 should leave behind me at 
least one representative fighting for the 
grandest cause in the world. You may 
be sure I shall do all I can for that cause 
in the Legislature. 

When in Colorado not long ago, I inter- 
viewed various public men, including the 
chief of police and all sorts of people, and 
there was only one opinion among them, 
and that in favor of woman suffrage. A 
favorite objection in Northern [owa is 
that bad women will vote and good women 
will not. My observations in Colorado 
give the lie to that. I was on Capitol 
Hill, the best residence part of Denver, 
and there I found all the ladies voting, 
but down in the low part of the city it 
was not so, and the burly policeman said, 
“Oh, the women down here don’t vote, 
they don’t care anything about it.’ The 
chief of police told me the same thing. 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Hubbell, of Terrace 
Hill, gave a brilliant reception to the 
officers and delegates at their palatial 
home, which is said to be the most beau- 
tiful house in Iowa. 

WEDNESDAY A. M. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Miss Stever, of Iowa. 

The report of Mrs. Annie L. Diggs on 
the Attitude of Political Parties was read 
by the secretary. It was decidedly pes- 
simistic in tone. 

Mrs. CHApMAN-CaTr said that Mrs. 
Diggs must have forgotten the purpose 
for which her committee was appointed. 
It was to investigate and report upon the 
conditions favorable or unfavorable to 
suffrage in the different States. She 
moved that the consideration of Mrs. 
Diggs’ report be postponed till the execu- 
tive committee meeting on Saturday morn- 
ing; and it was so voted. : 

Miss SHAW moved that no other com- 
mittee report be read before the conven- 
tion until it had first been read in the 
Business Committee. This was opposed 
by Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, of 
Illinois, Miss Nobles, of Louisiana, Mrs. 
Martha McLellan Brown, of Ohio, Miss 
Clay, of Kentucky, and others, and was 
defeated. Upon motion of Miss Clay, the 





vote tu postpone the consideration of Mrs. 
Diggs’ report was then rescinded, and the 
convention voted unanimously that the 
report be not adopted. 

Mr. Henry B. BLACKWELL then pre- 
sented the report of the Presidential Suf- 
frage Committee, as follows: 


PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE, 


Your committee has not succeeded dur- 
ing the past year in getting presidential 
suffrage for women considered in any 
State Legislature. On the eve of a na- 
tional election the issue looms so large in 
the minds of politicians that they will pay 
no attention to the subject. Not so when 
the next presidential election is four years 
hence. 


The fact that any State Legislature at | 


any time, meeting in joint session or 
each house separately, has the constitu- 
tional right to delegate equally to women 
and men the appointment of the presi- 





dential electors, offers a special opportun- | 


ity which suffragists 
neglected to urge. 


have strangely 
Wherever a Legisla- 


ture is favorable, as is not unfrequently | 


the case, a simple change in the election | 


laws will enable women to answer the 
question in the year 1900 whether they 
are willing to take part in the government 
of their country. The objection most 
generally urged against woman suffrage 
is that women do not want and will not 
exercise the right. It is said that few 
women have used their right to vote in 
school elections, and this is used as a rea- 
son why no further right should be con- 
ceded. The fact that in the States where 
women have full suffrage, they vote more 
generally than the men do, is completely 
ignored. But with the exercise of presi- 
dential suffrage this objection would be 
forever set aside, and one or both parties 
would at once take steps for the adoption 
of woman suffrage constitutional amend- 
ments, State and national. 

The great advantage of a presidential 
suffrage law is that it presents the subject 
as a national measure and as a purely 
political question, complicated with no 
local or sectarian issues. The vexed 
question of liquor license is eliminated 
and the consequent opposition of the 
liquor interest will not be felt against 
this form of suffrage. In States where 
considerations of race or illiteracy are 
obstacles, the right would probably be 
extended upon educational and possibly 
upon property qualifications. In States 
where these obstacles do not exist, it 
would probably be granted upon a wider 
basis, though it is a fact worth noting 
that in Wyoming the State’ consti- 
tution, recently framed and adopted by 
universal suffrage, has limited suffrage 
for both men and women by an educa- 
tional qualification which did not exist in 
the territorial law. 

Your committee recommends that every 
auxiliary State society be invited to bring 
the matter before its Legislature, now or 
soon to be in session, and to petition for 
the extension of presidential suffrage to 
women. Such action taken by one State 
would attract the attention of the entire 
country, and might have most important 
results. 

We would suggest the following form 
of petition: 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States, the supreme law of the land, ex- 
pressly confers upon the Legislature of every 
State the sole and exclusive right to appoint 
or to delegate the appointment of presiden- 
tial electors, in article 2, section 1, para- 
graph 2, as follows: *‘Each State shall ap- 
point in such manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct a number of electors 
equal to the whole number of senators and 
representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the Congress ;"" and 

Whereas, in some of the States said ap- 
ointment has been repeatedly made by the 

egislature in person, and whereas, women 
equally with men are citizens of this State 
and of the United States, therefore, the un- 
dersigned, citizens of the State of » 21 
years of age, and upwards, respectfully peti- 
tion your honorable bodies to so amend the 
election laws as to enable women to vote in 
the appointment of presidential electors. 

It was voted that this report and all 
others be accepted so far as the report of 
work done was concerned, but that all 
plans for future work be referred to the 
Plan of Work Committee. 

On motion of Mrs. Col. Springer, of Iowa, 
seconded by Miss Shaw, a rising vote of 
thanks was given Mr. Blackwell for his 
long services to the cause. 

Mr. BLACKWELL: [accept with thanks, 
for my wife, Lucy Stone, to whom every- 
thing I have done is due. 

Miss ANTHONY: Men who are opposed 
to suffrage always attribute their opposi- 
tion to their wives, but the contrary rarely 
happens, and I am always profoundly 
grateful when it does. Once when I com- 
plimented Wendell Phillips upon some 
good thing he had done, he answered, 
“Thank Ann for that.” 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 

Mrs. Upton then presented the treas- 
urer’s report. She was able to come to 
the convention and announce that all 
bills were paid. She believed that no 
other association in the United States had 
done the same amount of work on the 
same amount of capital. The reason for 
this is that women are more economical 
in handling small sums of money than 
men, and the officers of the National 
American Suffrage Association do all their 
work without compensation. Six years 
ago the receipts of the Association were 
but little over $2,000. This year the Or- 
ganization Committee alone collected and 
disbursed more than $6.000. The total 
receipts for the year are $11,823.30, the 
disbursements, $11,663.37, leaving a bal- 
ance of $159.93. This balance is not large, 
for as the receipts of the Association grow 
the disbursements grow likewise. In the 
matter of the payment of auxiliary dues, 
there have been insignificant losses in sev- 
eral States, but these losses have been 
more than counterbalanced by gratifying 
gains in other States. The following 





States show gains: California, Colorado, 
Delaware, lowa, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, 
Ohio, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Texas, Virginia and Wisconsin, 
New York pays the largest auxiliary fee, 
and this year California stands second. 
The six States paying the largest amount 
of dues in their order are New York, Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Iowa, 
Illinois. 

Mrs. MARIANA W. CuarMAN: The rea- 
son that New York has fallen behind is 
that New York went to California. 

Miss ANTHONY: Miss Mills was in Cali- 
fornia, and where one thing is another 
cannot be. 

CREDENTIALS REPORT. 


Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton gave her 
report as chairman of the Credentials 
Committee. Several other delegates were 
present, but as the dues from their States 
had not been paid on time, these States 
do not appear in the report: 












Entitled Delegates Dues 

States. to votes. present. paid. 
Arkansas «-+-++.... icineneen: OD ‘ 3.00 
| CaM OrMin oc ccccvccsccccesces 19 > 145.70 
CGRMEED seccccccneccocesesse 5 I 2.00 
CSGIONS aiccocesesccccess 6 a 10.00 
Delaware.....seceseeeeseees 6 - 16.70 
District of Columbia........ 6 10.00 
GeOrgia --+eeeececee cece eeeee 5 2.20 
DT ckeusneousavetenieseds 10 s 50.00 
6806000 65646069 060- 80086 12 9 78.00 
Kansas one eeeeeeee ceeeee 7 3 20.00 
Kentucky .....scs.ceceeceeee 6 -  pageaae 
Louisiana .....+++seeeee eens 5 I 1.80 
RS Stacaxe xnav neueeksdes 6 15.00 
PEOFYIOAE occccccccccesccsses 6 10.00 
BERGOREREOSES ec ccccssccccese 16 2 113.00 
Massachusetts National..... g I 1.30 
BEICRIBER ec cc sccccccesecesces 7 I 28.90 
er 6 5 10.50 
BEIOGOUFle ccccccvcccecces sce & 2 18.65 
Montana «--eeeseeceeececeeee 7 1 25.60 
Nebraska......--cecccsecesce 6 3 10.00 
Nevada....secceesccscesseees 7 os 25.00 
New Jersey....-+-sssececeeee g ' 8.50 
New Mexico.....++.+-+0+.:. 5 . 3.00 
OSS OO ere 21 9 16.00 
North Carolina.......... 5 2.00 
Olio... 20006 idsaveens 9 ; 47.60 
GROUND, cocescccccesscoues g 3.70 
Pennsylvania...... 14 4 93.40 
South Dakota. 5 7-09 
Rhode Island 6 16.30 
Texas ....- 5 2.50 
Virginia ...... 5 1.30 
West Virginia..... 5 5.00 
Wisconsin .....+.... 7 4 22.50 
TORRID c ccccccccccesccccesee SO 39 $972.75 





Revs. Mr. AND Mrs, Crum, of Iowa, 
were introduced to the convention. 

Mrs. CLARA B. CoLsy presented the 
report of the Plan of Work Committee, 
and the discussion of it occupied the rest 
of the morning. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The Missouri report was presented by 
Miss Ella Harrison, the Minnesota report 
by Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, the Montana 
report by Dr. Mary B. Atwater, and the 
Louisiana report by Miss Katherine 
Nobles. Miss Nobles said in part: 

I am only here as a proxy, representing 
our State president, Mrs. Merrick. She 
has met with a great sorrow, which is also 
a sorrow to all of us. 

We in Louisiana have not done as much 
as these wonderful Western States. The 
suffrage sentiment among us is mostly 
unorganized, except in two clubs in New 
Orleans. The Portia Club secured mar- 
ried women’s property rights. Until then 
a married woman in Lousiana could not 
draw any money from the bank without 
her husband’s written consent. The club 
also helped to get the age of protection 
for girls raised from eleven years to six- 
teen. 

The other club started a movement to 
get women on the school board, which is 
regarded as very radical in New Orleans. 
Mrs. Evelyn Ordway, who is much be- 
loved in Louisiana, originated this move- 
ment, and she and I canvassed the city 
to get signatures of men to our petition. 
To our surprise, we secured the support 
of the press, the leaders of the political 
parties, and many other influential men. 
Then we took our petition to the mayor. 
He said we should have to do some ‘‘log- 
rolling.’ Neither of us had ever heard 
the word, and we did not know what it 
meant, but we found out. The school 
board to a man log-rolled against us. One 
man said women were not fit to serve on 
the school board because a woman could 
not understand “deals.” We did not 
succeed in getting our petition before the 
city council. It was pigeon-holed on the 
way. But since then another vacancy has 
occurred on the New Orleans school board 
by death, and I think we shall get it filled 
by a woman. 

Louisiana women are very enthusiastic. 
They, almost alone, without money or 
organization, merely by their social in- 
fluence, defeated the Louisiana lottery, 
which spent millions, and owned the 
judiciary, and everything in the State 
that could be owned, and was supporting 
half our State institutions. When these 
women get interested in suffrage, they 
will be earnest and enthusiastic workers. 

A beautiful bouquet of golden jonquils 
was presented to Miss Anthony in behalf 
of Mrs. Hubbell, the hostess of the pre 
vious evening’s reception. 

Miss Katherine M. Pierce presented 
Miss Anthony, in behalf Mrs. Virginia D. 
Young, president of the South Carolina 
E. R. A., with a copy of “A Tower in the 
Desert,’’ and the following letter: 

Honored Leader: As a representative 
woman of the most conservative of South- 
ern States, born within her boundaries, 
reared upon her soil, educated in all her 
idiosyncracies, it seems most suitable 
that I, who bear the Bruce’s Heart of ou! 
woman’s cause in my native State, should 
offer you this latest fruit of my endeaveT- 

In my novel, ‘A Tower in the Desert, 

I have used romance as a fairy robe for 
the presentation of the sternest truths. 
That my work may meet with your 4P- 
proval and that of my fellow workers ° 
the N. A. W. S. A., is the earnest wish of 
VirGinia D, Youn@- 


MEMORIAL SERVICE. 
The hour set for the memurial service 
having arrived, the memorial resolutions 
(Continued on Fifth Page.) 
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TheModern STOVE POLISH. 





be mg a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 


5 and 10 cent boxes. 


Try it on your Cycle Chain. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK. 
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NATIONAL COURSE UF STUDY. 

The following report of the committee 
on Course of Study in Political Science was 
presented at the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Des Moines by the chairman of the 
committee, Mrs. Chapman-Catt: 

The Course of Study in Political Science 
has passed through the second year, and 
may now safely be considered a perma- 
nent department of our work. No sensa- 
tional results have followed its establish- 
ment, but upon every side the report 
comes that it has proved an aid to organ- 
ization and the permanency of clubs. 
Very many of our workers have assured 
us that members have joined suffrage 
clubs owing to the inducement of political 
study, who could not otherwise have been 
persuaded to join our ranks. In this 
manner it has directly aided the work of 
organization. In many localities where 
the suffrage sentiment is not strong, and 
where a suffrage club is composed of 
busy women, there is an inclination to 
consider that there is no work to be done, 
and to abandon the club until such time 
as a campaign may be in progress. The 
Course of Study meets the needs of such 
communities, and furnishes a conservative 
kind of work which will hold the club 
together and keep it in line for the labors 
of a more important nature which will 
surely come in time. 

On the other hand, the influence arising 
from the fact that women are, in this 
systematic and painstaking way, attempt- 
ing to fit themselves for good citizenship, 
has been felt all along the line. Many 
newspapers that have not been accus- 
tomed to speak approvingly of woman 
suffrage or woman suftragists have deigned 
to notice the Course of Study, and speak 
warm words of approval. We hope, too, 
that in the States where women are en- 
franchised, the Course of Study will prove 
a bond of union between the National 
Association and the new voters, and that 
they will in this way continue their 
auxiliaryship to our Association. It is as 
yet too early to make definite prophecies 
along this line. Quite a number of clubs 
in Idaho have signified their intention to 
remain auxiliary through the Course of 
Study, but itis as yet not fully established 
in that State. 

The second year’s course has been 
planned as a result of much study and 
investigation on the part of the commit- 
tee. A very large number of books have 
been examined, the interest of a number 
of firms of publishers awakened in our 
behalf, and, as a result, the course we 
recommended was adopted. In making 
the selection of books, we were, naturally, 
much restricted, since it seemed to us all 
absolutely necessary to keep the price of 
the books purchased by the student’at 
$1.45, the amount paid for the first year. 
The second year consists of a study of 
Political Science, with collateral work on 
the tariff and money questions. The 
books furnished have consisted of Walk- 
er’s Tolitical Economy, The People’s 
Money, an abridgment of a celebrated 
book advocating the Gold Standard; Facts 
about Silver, containing an argument for 
the free coinage of silver; The Tariff, 
from Plymouth Rock to McKinley, and 
Shall the Republic do its own Work? two 
small pamphlets containing a plea for 
protection; and Protection or Free Trade, 
representing free trade. We have pro- 
vided with these books a Question Book 
upon the whole year’s course, which con- 
tains a series of queries leading from the 
beginning to the end of the year’s work 
and introducing in succession the various 
books required. The Question Book was 
prepared at the expense of much time and 
care, and has proved an easy assistance to 
inexperienced instructors and officers, 

The second year’s course likewise has 
in course of preparation a book on 
the Status of Women. We intended to 
have this book ready for delivery by 
Dec. 1. Prominent suffragists were asked 
in each State to furnish answers to a 
list of questions prepared, from which 
we expected to compile a large portion 
of the facts. Many of the persons ap- 


slow in responding. Again, when the 
answers were returned, although in 
most cases the women had turned them 
over to lawyers and lawyers had an- 
Swered, we found them so incorrect 
that it necessitated an investigation into 
every fact through the Codes and Session 
laws in the law libraries of New York. 
This work, of necessity, has been slow 
and arduous, but we believe it has re- 
sulted in a valuable compilation of facts 
concerning the present condition of wom- 
en in this country. We are also positive 
that it is the first compilation of this kind 
ever prepared in the United States. This 
book will contain the status of women at 
the middle of our century, and will then, 
by means of tables, give the evolution, in 
each State, of the progress made concern- 
ing property rights, ownership of wages, 
Ownership of person, ownership of chil- 
dren, the power to make a will, age of 
consent, divorce and the suffrage. It will 
also contain the per cent. of the criminal- 
ity of women in all the States in the 
Union. Tables concerning the suffrage 





granted to women in all foreign countries 
are likewise added. Several chapters giv- 


| ing the status of women from the begin- 


ning of history at the various stages of 
progress, and in the various nations of the 
world, down to our own time, will add 
interest. We believe in this little hand- 
book there will be contained more of fact 
concerning the woman question than in 
anything of its size which has yet ap- 
peared. A vast amount of work has been 
expended upon it. The investigations in 
New York, which have resulted in this 
compilation, have required months of 
labor, which has been performed entirely 
by Jessie J. Cassidy, secretary of our com- 
mittee. ‘Too much praise cannot be ex- 
pressed for her patient, self-sacriticing and 
unremunerated labor. 

It has been a matter of great regret with 
the committee that the book has been 
delayed in its publication. The investi- 
gation required has taken so much more 
time and labor than was anticipated, that 
it was impossible to complete it sooner. 
As it is, we expect to be able to deliver it 
March 1. The whole course for the second 
year costs $1.45, with 25 cents additional 
for the Question Book. The third year 
course, while in process of preparation, 
has not yet been completed, and the cost 
of the books is not yet known. 

It is impossible to state how many clubs 
are engaged in the study of Political 
Science under our course, inasmuch as 
some clubs are pursuing the study, using 
only one set of books, whereas the order 
upon our book would be given to an indi- 
vidual. Again, without doubt in some 
cases books have been purchased, but the 
study discontinued afterwards, The popu- 
larity of the first year’s course has con- 
tinued during 1896, and the steady growth 
of this work promises that it has become 
a permanent factor of our organization. 
There have been one thousand sets of the 
first year’s course sold, and three hundred 
and twenty-five of the second year’s 
course. We suppose that at least five 
hundred clubs are engaged in this study. 
The total receipts for the Course of Study 
for the present year have been $1,255.55, 
and the disbursements $1,215.91, leaving 
on hand a balance of $39.64. This amount 
must apply upon the publication of the 
Legal Status, and upon a new edition of 
Swiss Solutions for the first course. 

Last year, we had an edition of one 
thousand copies of Mill’s Subjection of 
Women. ‘This edition has been entirely 
exhausted, and we have just placed an 
order for another edition of one thousand, 
prepaying our order. 

In addition to the work conducted under 
this Course of Study, we should count its 
influence upon other organizations. A 
large number of Women’s Clubs, W. C. 
T. U.’s, Knights of Labor and other or- 
ganizations have formulated courses of 
their own, using our Prospectus as a 
guide. While this has not resulted in the 
increase of our own organization, it has 
led to the increase of intelligence which, 
in time, will bring the condition needed 
for the establishment of our cause. 

In closing, we may say that the Course 
of Study has been from the first entirely 
self-supporting. It has not been able to 
pay clerk hire, or office rent; but it has 
paid for its own publications, the wrap- 
ping paper, twine and postage necessary 
to conduct its work. At times the com- 
mittee have been placed in great embar- 
rassment by the scarcity of funds when a 
new edition was to be issued and money 
was needed to pay the printer. But, in 
time, the difficulty has been overcome 
and the deficit has been met. We may 
consider it as a prosperous department of 
our work, and one that is established for 
several years tocome. The popularity of 
the Course is evidence sufficient that 
women who are suffragists intend to fit 
themselves for an intelligent and con- 
scientious citizenship. The questions 
they ask, the letters received, the earnest- 
ness of the reports of good work done, 
are all satisfactory proofs that our Course 
of Study is a factor worth counting in the 
great movement now in progress in the 
United States, and which promises to cul- 
minate in a purer and more honest con- 
dition of political life. 

STATEMENT. 
Course of Study in Political Science 
1897 


, dan. W, 


Ree’d from book orders . $1,210.15 
Advanced by Mrs. Louisa 
Southworth, to be re- 
turned in books 45.40 


By cash, to publishers $926.85 
By cash, to printers for 

leaflets, etc. .... 167.85 
Stamps, postals, postage 

on second-class matter, 

money orders etc. 103.48 
Pdper, twine,etc. . . . 14.07 
Refunded Organization 

Fund amt. advanced, 

per statement Jan. 1," 3.06 
Cash on hand te 30.64 





$1,255.55 $1,255.55 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 





Liabilities, 
None 
Assets, 
Cash on hand = 37.64 
Stock on hand 405.00 
Total assets & liabilities %442.64 





Why not profit by the experience of 
others who have found a permanent cure 
for catarrh in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Mrs. Louisa J. Cabel, it is reported, 
is justice of the peace in Lowell, Me, and 
recently performed a marriage ceremony. 


Mrs. Helen M. Barker, treasurer of the 
National W. C. T. U., has sent Lady 
Henry Somerset $5,000 for Armenian 
relief since the St. Louis Convention last 
November. 

At a recent meeting of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, at Washing- 
ton, Miss Janet E. R. Richards made an 


| appeal for the formal recognition by Con- 


gress of *‘The Star Spangled Banner” as 
the national hymn of the United States. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Health and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and who is also widely known as the 
founder of the New England Kitchen, 
was the guest of honor at a reception 
recently given by the Woman’s Health 
Protective Association of Philadelphia. 

The greed for land never had a more 
striking exemplification than in the fact 
that the young Kickapoo squaws are find- 
ing white men eager to marry them to 
secure possession of their choice allot- 
ments along the North Canadian, in the 
fertile valley of the Kickapoo country, 
thirty miles east of Oklahoma City. These 
squaws are said to be personally most 
unprepossessing, but their fertile acres 
are an irresistible attraction. 

It is not often that a woman voluntarily 
chooses an occupation which takes her to 


| So lonely an abode as the Farallon Islands, 








| thirty-two miles west of San Francisco. 


Miss Doud, of that city, has gone there to 
teach the lighthouse -keeper’s children. 
There is no regular means of communica- 
tion between the islands and the main- 
land, and landings are effected only in a 
scow, but the teacher took with her fifty 
carrier pigeons, and will use them to com- 
municate with her friends and to send 
reports the San Francisco weather 
bureau. 


to 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will issue this 
month an important book, “The Liquor 
Problem in its Legislative Aspect.”’ It is 
the popular statement of the results of a 
careful investigation of the working of 
prohibitory and license laws of various 
kinds in Maine, Iowa, South Carolina, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Missouri. ‘This investigation 
was made by experts under the direction 
of Presidents Eliot and Low, and James 
C. Carter, Esq., a Sub-Committee of the 
Committee of Fifty, which has undertaken 
the problem of The Drink Question, 

In recognition of current interests the 
North American Review devotes considera- 
ble space to special phases of the woman 
movement. In the last half year, which 
comprises the 163d volume of the Re- 
view, there have been: ‘*The Pay of Col- 
lege Women,” by Frances M. Abbott; 
“Why Women Should Have the Ballot,” 
John Gibbon; ‘Later Aspects of Woman 
Suffrage,’’ Bishop Doane; ‘‘Woman’s Bat- 
tlein Great Britain,’’ W. G. Blaikie; ‘‘Pet- 
ticoat Government,’’ Max O’Rell, Mar- 
garet Bottome and Mrs. Harriet Prescott 
Spofford; ‘‘Women as Centenarians,’’ Wm. 
Kinnear, 

Miss Linda Richards has been appointed 
superintendent of the Nurses’ Training 
School at Long Island, N. Y., by Commis- 
sioner of Public Institutions Marshall. 
Miss Richards has been superintendent of 
nurses of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, the Boston City Hospital and the 
Brooklyn Homeopathic Hospital, and is 
at present superintendent of the training 
school for nurses at the Hartford Hospi- 
tal. The authorities there refused to let 
her go, but gave her the time she asked 
for to reorganize the Boston institution. 
She was once selected to establish a train- 
ing school for nurses in Japan, and was 
there five years. Miss Mary A. Morris, a 
graduate of Boston City Hospital Training 
School, has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of nurses. 

Miss Katherine Timberman, contralto, 
was graduated from the Western College 
in 1880, and Miss Anna Wood Finley, 
pianist, in 1887. Both devoted themselves 
tou music, and both have achieved a good 
degree of success. Miss Timberman is an 
artist of national and international reputa- 
tion. After studying for several years in 
New York and London, she spent two 
years with Marchesi in Paris. She then 
made a concert tour under an English 
manager, through England and the South 
African Colonies. Coming to America, 
she shared the honors with such artists as 
Miss McIntyre, Watkins Mills and Edward 
Lloyd. She is for the present at Scranton, 
Pa., a musical city which is making an 
effort to keep her there permanently, 
Miss Finley studied at the Boston Con- 
servatory after leaving college, then be- 
came piano instructor at the Western. 
In 1893 she was granted leave of absence 
to study under Leschetizky in Vienna. 
She afterwards resumed her position as 
director of the music department at the 
Western. 








DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 

by local applications as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
cause by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; and nine cases out of ten 
are caused by Catarrh, which is nothing 
but an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured *by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars; free. 

F. J. Coenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A HOMESICK HIPPOPOTAMUS. 








During Bayard Taylor’s visits to the 
zoological gardens in London, he noticed 
a hippopotamus which lay in its tank ap- 
parently oblivious of its surroundings. 
Entering into conversation with the keeper 
one morning, he was told that the creature 
refused to eat, and was gradually starving 
itself to death. “I fancy it’s homesick,” 
added the keeper. ‘‘He’s a fine specimen, 
and it seems a pity we should lose him; 
but he’s moped ever since the keeper who 
had charge of him on board the steamer 
left. He pays no attention to anything I 
say.”’ 

Learning that the creature came from 
a part of Africa he had once visited, Mr. 
Taylor, on an impulse, leaned forward, 
and addressed it in the dialect used by 
the hunters and keepers of that region. 
The animal lifted its head, and the small 
eyes opened. Mr. ‘Taylor repeated his 
remark, when what does Mr. Hippo do 
but paddle slowly over to where he stood! 
Crossing to the other side of the tank, the 
experiment was repeated with the same 
result, the poor thing showing unmistak- 
able signs of joy, even consenting to re- 
ceive food from the hand his new 
friend. 

Mr. Taylor paid several visits to the 
gardens, being always noticed by his 
African friend. Finally, before leaving 
the city, he taught the keeper the few 
sentences he had been in the habit of 
addressing to the hippopotamus, and 
went his way. 

Two years later he was in London, and, 
curious to know the result, again paid 
his respects to his amphibious friend. To 
his surprise, the creature recognized his 
voice at once, and expressed his joy by 
paddling from side to side of his tank 
after his visitor. 

Bayard Taylor says it convinced him 
that even a hippopotamus may have af- 
fections, and tenacious ones at that, as 
well as a good memory.— Northwestern 
Christian Adrocate. 
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CATARRH IN THE HEAD 





Is a dangerous disease. It may lead di- 
rectly to consumption. Catarrh is caused 
by impure blood, and the true way to cure 
it is by purifying the blood. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cures catarrh because it re- 
moves the cause of it by purifying the 
blood. Thousands testify that they have 
been cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





Hoop’s PI.Lus are purely vegetable and 
do not purge, pain or gripe. All drug- 
gists. 25c. 


J. B. BATCHELDER, 


564 Washington Street, 
JEFFERSON BUILDING, 


ROO! 27, BOSTON, !lass. 














Rich Alaska Seal Sacques to order $190 up- 
wards. Capes and Collarettes. Latest styles. 
Repairing first class. Workmanship guaran- 
teed. See our goods before ordering elsewhere. 





MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% Sth Ave., N.Y. 





LEE and SHEPARD’S 
BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS. 


Country Clouds and Sunshine. 

By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,”” “What they Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth. Illustrated with nearly 100 
half.tones from photographs by the author. Cover 
design in gola and color, ton + $2.5¢. 


Protestantism. 
A Study in the Direction of Religious Truth and 
Christian Unity. By Epwarp P, Usner, A. M 
LL. B. Cloth, $1.50. 


The History of the Hutchinson Family. 
By Joun WALLACE HUTCHINSON (Tribe oS Jenae 
idited by Charles E. Mann, with an introduction 
by Frederick Douglass Cloth; Illustrated; 2 vol- 
umes ; Crown 8vo. Price $5.00. 


A [anual for China Painters. 
Being a Practical and Comprehensive ‘Treatise on 
the Art of Painting China ano Glass with Mineral 
Colors. By MKS. N. DIR. MONA CHESL 
With colored plates showing 138 mineral colors. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
Maria Mitchell. 
Life and Correspondence. By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL. With portraits; Cloth, $2.00. 


The Columbian Prize Charades. 
By HERBERT INGALLS, author of “The Bos- 
ton Charades.” Cloth, $1.00. 


Thoughts for the Peopie. 
Illustrating Man’s Real Relation Physically, Polit- 
ically, Socially, and Religiously to the Universe of 
God; with Suggestions in Kegard to the Origin 
and Prevention of Sickness, Suffering and Pre- 
mature Death. By REUBEN GREENE, M.D. 
The result of fifty-six years of practical observa. 
tion and experience. 272 pages; Cloth, $1.00. 


7 Gymnastics. 

A Text-Book of the German-American Gymnastics 
Specially adapted to the Use of Teachers and 
Pupils in Public and Private Schools. Edited by 
W.A.S1 ECHER, Secretary of the Committee 

on Physical Training of the North American 

Gymnastic Union and publisted under the auspices 

of that Association. Fully illustrated; Quarto; 

Cloth; Price $3.00. 


The Footprints of the Patriots. 


Beneath Old Rooftrees. 

By ABRAM ENGLISH BROWN, author of 
“History of Bedford,” etc. Cloth; Fully illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

The Mystery of Handwriting. 

A Handbook of Graphology Being a Plain-and 
Practical Guide to the Art of Interpretir g Charac: 
ter from Handwriting. By J. HAR NGTON 
KEENE, ("Grapho.") Illustrated with autograph 
Writing of famous persons. Oblong; Quarto ; 

Cloth. Attractive cover design by Gunn. Price $2. 


What They Say in New England. 
A_ book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions. Col- 
lected by CLINTON JOHNSON, author of 
; he New England Country,” etc. Illustrated, 

1.25. 

Patmos, or the Unveiling. 

y REV. CHARLES BEECHER, author of 
‘Spiritual Manifestations,” ‘Redeemer and Re 

deemed,” ‘‘Eden Tableau,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

Blind Leaders of the Blind. 

The Romance of a Blind Lawyer. By JAMES R. 
COCKE, M. D., author of “*Hypnotism,” ete. 
Cloth, with portrait of author, $1.50. 

All-over-the-World Library. Third Series. 
Four Young Explorers; or, Sight See- 

ing in the Tropics. 


a | OLIVER OPTIC. Cloth; Illustrated; Price 
1.25. 
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War of 1812 Series. 
Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Cloth; I}lus- 
trated, $1.50. 
The Hazlewood Stories. 
The Rosebud Club. 
By GRACE LE BARON, Cloth: 
75 cents. 
By Sophie May's Sister. The Silver Gate Series. 
The Merry Five. 
Sy 
M 


PENN SHIRLEY. Uniform with “Young 
aster Kirke.” Illustrated, Price 75 cents. 

New Volume in the Blue and the Gray—-On Land. 

On the Staff. 


By OLIVER OPTIC. Blue and gray cloth; Gold 
dies ; Illustrated; Price $1.50. 


Illustrated, 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
~roper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 











WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for 1oc. ip 

stamps. 
GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 





CAN YOU WRITE 


Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HousE AND 
Home =) we Sy best stories and poems, 
WRITE FOR LETTER 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
to be awarded Address 
2018 Columbia Ave., 


> House and Home, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
(aeeeeeeeennannns 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘*An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 








MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado. Me, 
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SHALL SCHOOL SUFFRAGE BE ABOLISHED? 


The bill proposed by Representative 
Kelliher proposes three very important 
changes in the public schoo) system of 
Boston, viz.: 

1. To reduce the number of the board 
from 24 to 7. 

2. To place their appointment in the 
hands of the mayor, subject to confirma- 
tion by the Board of Aldermen. 

3. To provide that of the seven mem- 
bers thus appointed two shall be women, 
and not more than three of any one politi- 
cal party. 

These changes are all in the wrong di- 
rection. Taken together they are radical 
and revolutionary. The school committee 
system of Boston is not an accident but a 
growth, modified from time to time as 
experience has suggested. It is proposed 
to set it aside altogether. ‘To justify such 
a sweeping innovation, it should be shown 
that the existing system has worked badly. 
But, on the contrary, President Eliot, 
while he favors a smaller committee, says 
“it would be a modest statement to say 
that the Boston schools are in fair shape,” 
and he admits that ‘‘the general ability of 
the members in the main is so high that 
the system is made to work pretty well.”’ 
What he wishes to secure is an ‘tassembly 
small enough to gather around a table” 
of “seven or nine well-informed, inter- 
ested and public-spirited men without 
salaries,’’ employing salaried subordinates, 
not professional educators as proposed by 
Mr. Kelliher. President Eliot adds that 
‘the question whether this board shall be 
elected or appointed is not essential” 
though he prefers an appointed board. 

Let us consider the proposed changes 
in detail: 

1. The number of the school board 
should not be reduced, because the 
amount of business is so great that it 
could not be intelligently transacted by a 
smaller number. At present the business 
is subdivided and assigned to twelve or 
fourteen small committees, each having 
before it certain specified subjects, and 
reporting its conclusions to the whole 
body for consideration and final action. 
To substitute for this system “tan assembly 
small enough to gather round a table’’ 
would be to impose upon each member an 
amount of labor and responsibility which 
would tax the entire time and thought of 
an unpaid committee. The result would 
be to put an end to thorough supervision. 
Moreover the temptation to corruption 
would be greatly increased. Small legis- 
lative bodies are more open than larger 
ones to personal and pecuniary influences. 
This is why we have a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 240 men to act as a check on 
a Senate of 40 men. Itisnotin the House 
that corporations and monopolies have 
their stronghold. So long as popular suf- 
frage was limited to a few, voters were 
systematically bought. Every extension 
of suffrage has diminished the corrupt 
use of money in elections. Considering 
the great amount of money which the 
Boston School Board expends, I would 
sooner increase than diminish the number 
of its members. 

2. It is proposed to deprive the citizens 
of Boston of any direct power in the selec- 
tion of the board and to vest it in the 
hands of the mayor. This is undemo- 
cratic, unrepublican, and un-American. It 
assumes that government by one man is 
better than self-government, that the peo- 
ple cannot be trusted. Here again the bill 
conflicts with reason and experience. It 
may be said that the men of Boston will 
hold the mayor responsible for his nomina- 
tions. But it will be impossible to do so, 
So many and so various are the duties of 
the mayor that his school board appoint- 
ments, unless positively scandalous, would 
not cut any figure in his reélection. More- 
over his appointments would almost nec- 
essarily be made from political consid- 
erations, The school committee would 
become a part of his political patronage. 
The selection would be made from mo- 
tives of expediency. Here again we appeal 
to experience. In New York City and 
Brooklyn the school committees are ap- 
pointed by the mayors. The result is that 
no one without a political pull can get 
upon these boards. The women of both 
those cities for years vainly endeavored 
to get women appointed. In some cases 
the mayors frankly told them that they 
could not appoint women because these 
places were needed for party workers. 
As a result the schools of New York City 
and Brooklyn are insufficient in number 
and inferior in quality. Thousands of 
children are growing up in ignorance, 
because the schoolhouses are unable to 
hold them. The partisan members of the 
appointed school boards carry their inter- 
ests and prejudices into the appointment 
of teachers. We need only to contrast the 
schools of cities where the school boards 
are appointed with those where they are 





elected. The former are invariably in- 
ferior. Cleveland has been referred to. 
The Cleveland school board is eighteen in 
number. Considering the smaller amount 
of business, that isas numerous as ours of 
twenty-four, and its members, like ours, 
are elected, not appointed. 

3. It is proposed to make the appointed 
school board non-partisan, by providing 
that of the seven, twoshall be women, and 
not over three of any one political party. 
But that means that three shall be of one 
party and two of the other. In other 
words, a mayor, elected by a party, will 
naturally give his own party a majority. 
Moreover, Tammany has always found it 
easy to appoint Republicans to office who 
were as subservient to its interests as 
Democrats, 

But the worst feature of the proposed 
bill is its disfranchisement of the women 
of Boston, whose only political power is 
their vote for school committee. So far 
as the men are concerned, they would re- 
tain the power to make or unmake the 
mayor and Board of Aldermen; the women 
have not that power. Will Mr. Kelliher 
add to his bill a provision enabling women 
to vote for mayor and Board of Aldermen? 
He ought to do so. Suffrage is a right, 
and in the case of Boston women a vested 
right. The proposal to take away that 
right is like a proposal to take away their 
money. It is essentially wrong. What 
would the author of this bill think of a 
proposal to disfranchise the Democrats of 
Ward 9, because Republicans are a minor- 
ity in that ward and would like to senda 


Republican representative to the Legisla- 


ture in his place? Such a suggestion would 
be justly denounced as dishonest. ‘What 
is sauce for the gander is sauce for the 
goose,”’ P 
Our present system is largely non- 
partisan. We have on the board this 
year Mr. Huggan and Mrs. Ames, nomi- 
nated and elected by the combined votes 
of Democrats and Independent Women 
Voters; Dr. McDonald and others elected 
by the combined votes of Democrats and 
Republicans; and still others elected by 
the combined votes of Republicans and 
women. The way to make the choice 
hereafter more thoroughly non-partisan 
is that every political party shall urge 
the women who are in sympathy with it 
to register and vote. The cure for the 
inconveniences of liberty is more liberty, 
not the destruction of representative gov- 
ernment. Every argument for an ap- 
pointed school board would apply equally 
to an appointed common council and an 
appointed Board of Aldermen. It is an 
argument against representative govern- 
ment itself. H. B. B. 


-_-—-— 


MRS. PRUYN’S LETTER. 


SAN JosE, CAL., JAN, 21, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I enclose a copy of Mrs. Pruyn’s letter, 
which | hope you will print. It shows 
that the Anti-Suffrage Society of Albany, 
N. Y., is alive to the fact that the re-sub- 
mission of the Equal Suffrage Amendment 
in California is not simply a local affair, 
but is of national import. Consequently 
Mrs. Crannell, Mrs. J. Van Rensselaer 
Pruyn, et al. send their printed literature 
and their personal letters across the Con- 
tinent to influence California legislators 
to block the advance movement. 

Perhaps this opposition is just what is 
needed. Open opposition is a thousand 
times better than the stolid indifference 
which will neither affirm, nor deny, nor 
learn! 

The fact that the allied liquor forces are 
aided by rich, respectable and influential 
women of distant cities, who busy them- 
selves in pursuit of the dog-in-the-manger 
policy of making personal appeals to 
voters to deny other women what they do 
not want themselves, should incite every 
suffragist to renewed effort. 

We are working steadily to strengthen 
the clubs that were organized last year, 
and to form new ones. We have recently 
perfected the organization of the Santa 
Clara County Political Equality Club, 
through which it is expected that the 
work of the locals will be unified and 
carried forward more efficiently. 

ALIDA C, AVERY. 


-_-- ——_——<— 


A FORGED INTERVIEW. 





I have always supposed that Mrs. Anna 
Parker Pruyn, of Albany, N. Y., was a 
well-meaning woman, misled by prejudice. 
But my charity is severely tried by the 
receipt from California of the following 
letter addressed by her to a clergyman in 
Redwood City, California, quoting an al- 
leged interview with me, which is abso- 
lutely untrue in every particular: 

13 ELK STREET, ALBANY, N. Y., / 
DEc. 28, 1896. { 

Rev. and Dear Sir: May I ask you to 
see the members of the Legislature from 
your locality at once, and try to prevent 
the passing of the female suffrage resolu- 
tion at the coming session? There is a 
strong effort being made to ask the legis- 
lators for another vote in the autumn of 
1898. Kindly oblige me by reading the 





enclosed papers. There is no doubt that 


Mrs. Crannell’s able addresses prevented | 


suffrage planks at the National Conven 
tious of 1896. Of the impression pro- 
duced at St. Louis I cannot do better than 
quote from the St. Louis Stur of June 19, 
1896, a reporter’s interview with the Rev. 
(sic.) Henry B. Blackwell, the husband of 
the late Lucy Stone. He is evidently much 
disappointed, and says: 

“The cause of woman suffrage was 
never so decidedly ignored and so com- 
pletely sat down upon as it was by the 
Committee on Resolutions and in the re- 
cently adopted platform of the Republican 
party. Following the division among the 
suffragists came the representative of the 
anti-suffrage movement at the East, Mrs. 
W. Winslow Crannell, who defeated them 
in their efforts before the Resolutions 
Committee at a single blow. Members of 
the committee looked upon this woman 
from New York as one sent especially to 
help them in their embarrassing situation. 
The combined ability of a number of 
prominent suffragists became as nothing, 
when one woman who represented a large 
following asked the committee not to 
grant their request. It was a _ protest 
more forceful than the protest of a thou- 
sand men. It was unfortunate for the 
suffrage cause, and it will require years 
to regain the lost ground,” 

After the masterly effort at Chicago she 
was overwhelmed with letters from all 
over the country, letters from Ohio, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, and such telegrams as 
came from Connecticut. ‘the loyal 
women of Connecticut thank and congrat- 
ulate our Portia,’’ and then again, ‘‘You 
should have for your motto, ‘Veni, vidi, 
vici.’ Accept the New Jersey women’s 
thanks.”’ I pray that the Golden State 
may not be saddled with this unfortunate 
craze. I would also call attention to arti- 
cle on Woman’s Bible—a shocking publi- 
cation by the chief suffragists. It is not 
only irreverent, but illiterate. 

Very truly yours, 
ANNA PARKER PRUYN. 

I never said a single word of the alleged 
interview, and when it appeared in the 
St. Louis Star | promptly contradicted it, 
and Mrs. Crannell replied to my contra- 
diction. The woman’s rights resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Republican 
Committee and Convention was written 
by myself in Boston in advance of the 
Convention, and was carried by me in 
printed slips to St. Louis. On my way 
thither I secured from my Senator, Hon. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, his assurance that he 
would present and support it in the com- 
mittee; I also secured an assurance of 
support from the Rhode Island member 
of the Platform Committee, who went out 
on the same train. It was as follows: 


The Republican party is mindful of the 
rights and interests of women. The pro- 
tection of American industry includes equal 
opportunities, equal pay for equal work, and 
protection for the home. We favor the ad- 
mission of women to wider spheres of use- 
fulness, and we invite their codperation in 
rescuing the country from Democratic and 
Populist misgovernment and misrule. 


This is the only resolution that I tried 
to secure, and it was adopted without the 
change or alteration of a letter. I was 
aided by Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, president 
of the National Women’s Republican 
League, whose address stirred the sym- 
pathies of the committee and assured its 
adoption. Of course I should have pre- 
ferred the more explicit resolutions pro- 
posed by Miss Anthony and Mrs. Blake. 
But a majority of the Platform Committee 
were opposed to these, and I have the 
written assurance of Senator Teller that I 
got all that could have been had. As for 
Mrs. Crannell, her speech had not the 
slightest effect on the committee. It fell 
so flat that no reply to it was thought 
worth while. So far, therefore, from ex- 
pressing disappointment, I was entirely 
satisfied with the action of the committee 
and the convention. How could it be 
otherwise, when I got all I asked, by a 
unanimous vote of committee and con- 
vention? Yet Mrs. Pruyn circulates this 
baseless forgery which I promptly con- 
tradicted, as Mrs. Crannell knew at the 


time. H. B. B. 
os 


MISS JANE ADDAMS. 








Miss Jane Addams, to whom the Massa- 
chusetts W.S. A. will give a reception at 
the Vendome on the afternoon of Feb. 16, 
is one of the best loved and mest highly 
respected women in Chicago. ‘If equal 
suffrage prevailed, she would probably be 
elected mayor, with excellent results to 
the city. 

Several years ago, it was the privilege 
of the present writer to spend a few days 
at Hull House, and those days have al- 
ways been marked with a white stone in 
my remembrance. The details of the 
visit have grown misty, but the vivid im- 
pression remains of the great and varied 
work that this ‘‘social settlement” is doing 
in a poor quarter of Chicago, and the 
beautiful spirit by which all its activities 
are pervaded. As I went with Miss 
Addams from club to class-room, and from 
art exhibit to day nursery, the conscious- 
ness gradually grew upon me that the pale 
girl walking by my side was one of the 
saints, and moreover that she was ‘‘not 
only good, but good for something’’—a 
great practical force making for righteous- 
ness. The Chicago Inter-Ocean said the 
other day: 

It is now about ten years since Miss 


Addams "founded her settlement in the 
Nineteenth Ward, and it has proved to be 
| a great institution. 
| heart of the most thoroughly foreign part 
of Chicago. Its population is mainly 





and Central Europe. 
numerous, have mostly left for more com- 
modious quarters, and the evils which the 
Lodge bill is designed to arrest are no- 
where else in the country, unless it be in 
New York City, so strikingly illustrated 
asin the ward of which “Johnnie”? Powers 
is the political boss and Miss Addams the 
great civilizer. 





We visited a coéperative boarding club 
| just started by some working girls in the 

neighborhood, and named by them the 
‘Jane Club” in affectionate regard for 
Miss Addams, who had inspired the effort. 
We heard from the workers at Hull House 
about some of their early difficulties, and 
how hard it was in the beginning to get 
the wild little children to keep within any 
bounds. One of the first efforts to gather 
them in had consisted in giving them an 
ice-cream treat, but the small street Arabs 
made the ice-cream into balls and used it 
to snow-ball each other. This was “liking 
their play better than their meat,” with a 
vengeance, 

Miss Addams told me that her first idea 
in starting the work had not been so much 
to help the poor as to help the rich—the 
idle society girls who had no worthy ob- 
ject in life, and who needed to be brought 
into practical sympathy with their fellow 
creatures. She thought that Hull House 
benefited the teachers quite as much as 
the taught. Some of these young women, 
who up to that time had led merely 
frivolous lives, developed remarkable abil- 
ity as teachers; and every sort of gift 
could be turned to use. One girl from the 
highest world of fashion had especial suc- 
cess in imparting graceful and elegant 
manners to her uncultured street boys. 
Another drove out the taste for dime 
novels by a course of talks on the legends 
of Charlemagne and his paladins, which 
she made so interesting that the urchins 
listened breathless and fascinated. Ro- 
land was the hero whose adventures par- 
ticularly delighted them. After the narra- 
tion of his death, the boys hung about the 
room disconsolate. At last one remarked, 
sorrowfully: ‘Well, it is no use coming 
any more; Roland’s dead !”’ 

Miss Addams and Miss Starr, the two 
young women who are at the head of this 
settlement work, have been intimate 
friends for many years. It happens that 
Miss Addams is a Protestant and Miss 
Starr a Catholic. This fact is a guarantee 
to the clergy of both kinds that no prose- 
lyting will be attempted, and has been 
worth a great deal to Hull House in ward- 
ing off religious animosities A. 8. B. 

The following account of some of the 
many departments of work at Hull House 
is taken from the daily papers: 


About seven years ago two young wom- 
en living in an aristocratic part of Chicago 
moved to Halsted and Polk Streets to the 
horror of their friends. Neither did these 
young women, well born and accustomed 
toa refined privacy, have a whole house 
to themselves; they shared their new resi- 
dence with a desk manufactory. But they 
opened their home and their hearts to 
their neighbors, and that home is now 
known the world over as Hull House, 
second only in fame and influence to 
Toynbee Hall in London. 

In seven years this house has grown 
wonderfully. First the desk factory van- 
ished, and Miss Addams and Miss Starr, 
with their fellow residents, occupied the 
whole of the old-fashioned Hull homestead. 
Then a wing was added, with clubrooms 
in it, and lecture halls and gymnasium; 
then another at the rear, for a restaurant 
and public bakery, where soups, cooked 
meats and other edibles could be had, all 
ready to take home, for less than the 
price of buying and preparing the raw 
material. Last of all, another wing, the 
children’s house, has been built, to accom- 
modate the day nursery, the kindergarten 
and the picture gallery. The big pile of 
buildings thus rapidly made necessary in 
seven years by the intelligent love and 
good-will of two women, only partly em- 
bodies the wide influence of the settle- 
ment. Co-workers, of similar aims, though 
often different views, have joined the 
founders, and a beehive is a dull and 
stupid place compared with the Hull House 
of to-day. 

The work done is sociological and edu- 
cational. Broadly, it is all educational, 
for there is little tolerance of the patron- 
izing spirit of condescending philanthropy. 
The house has as much to do in the way 
of educating its would-be benefactors out 
of the Pharisaism of modern charity as in 
the way of encouraging the neighbors to 
lift themselves to a higher level of life. 

In order to get at the people, the found- 
ers opened, at the very start, a kinder- 
garten. It was through the children that 
they must reach the parents. The fathers 
and mothers and the enlightened good 
citizens had, in the child, a common inter- 
est. Next, boys’ clubs were formed, some 
for amusement, some for instruction, some 
for both, then clubs among the parents of 
the children, men’s clubs, a large woman’s 
club, and classes for both men and women. 

Long before university extension was 
thought of in Chicago, Hull House had 
extension classes, which it called college 
extension. Theseclasses cover the follow- 
ing wide range of subjects: History of art, 
English, Dante, Latin, electricity and mag- 
netism, algebra, advanced arithmetic, let- 





It is located in the | 


| made up of immigrants from Southern | 
The Irish, once so | 





ter-writing, drawing, 
broidery. 

Besides these, there are gymnastic 
classes for men, women and children, and 
dancing classes. 

Hull House has aimed to teach good 
citizenship by example and precept. It 
will be remembered that Miss Addams 
asked to take the contract for removing the 
garbage from the nineteenth ward. This 
was refused, but she was made inspector, 
and the ward, formerly one of the dirtiest 
in the city, shows the effect of her practi- 
cal patriotism. 

The civic federation has a ward council 
which meets at Hull House. The Dorcas 
Federal Labor Union, to urge the organi- 
zation of women workers, meets there, 
So do the Laundry Employees’ Union and 
the Chicago Working Women’s Council. 

Besides these formal classes, many 
other activities, primarily educational in 
their intent, go on. Every Sunday after- 
noon a free concert is given, by means of 
which the best music is brought to bear 
upon the wearied souls of the people who 
live under hard and unnatural conditions, 
The programmes for these concerts are 
carefully prepared; they give the words 
of the songs, and hint at the meaning and 
the musical values of the instrumental 
selections. Miss Eleanor Smith, a well- 
known composer who has done excellent 
work in lifting the kindergarten music 
to the level of its mission, has musical 
clubs and classes, and the piano classes 
are in charge of Fraulein Hannig, whom 
Miss Smith met in Germany, and whose 
fitness for the work she at once recog- 
nized. 

Hull House is hung with beautiful pic- 
tures. Not only has it a picture gallery, 
where loan exhibits of the first rank are 
held, but every room in the house is hung 
with well-chosen, well-executed and ap- 
propriately framed pictures—water-colors, 
oil paintings, photographs and etchings. 
Good casts are everywhere, and a few 
vases, each thoroughly good. The absence 
of a meaningless cluster of colored pot- 
tery and draperies is as noticeable as the 
presence of really excellent things in num- 
bers just sufficient to secure appreciation 
for each. 

To aid people to gratify the taste for 
art which it tries to cultivate, Hull House 
has a collection of pictures which it cir- 
culates after the fashion of a circulating 
library. Each borrower is allowed to take 
and keep a picture two weeks, on simply 
giving his name and address, and a picture 
is rarely lost or injured. 

Hull House occasionally has a handi- 
craft exhibit of pieces of furniture carved 
and made by artists, of metal work, etc. 
Miss Addams and Miss Starr hope by 
such means ultimately to influence work- 
ingmen to put something of art into their 
labor, which is now so often mere soulless 
drudgery. 

In the children’s house they have sought 
to give a practical example of what a 
schoolhouse should be. It is simple in 
construction, of compressed brick, with 
wide brick verandas on each story. Within, 
the walls are warmly toned in terra-cottas 
and yellows, greens and blues, and are 
hung with a few well-chosen pictures. 
The broad, low windows have sash cur- 
tains of silkoline to harmonize with the 
wall tintings. Here and there on the 
window sills are growing plants. Here 
the Froebel Kindergarten Association has 
its training school. 

Miss Starr has charge of the kindergar- 
ten, and also has mothers’ classes which 
are doing excellently. The young women 
of the training school have grown so en- 
thusiastic that, in addition to their kinder- 
garten work, they have taken groups in 
the various clubs to teach. Even in this 
work their training proves itself of value. 


MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


painting and em- 





A hearing was granted on Feb. 10, be- 
fore the Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments, to the petitioners for an 
amendment to the State Constitution 
granting full suffrage to women. Notice 
of the hearing was not received in time 
for publication in last week’s Woman’s 
JOURNAL, hence many who would have 
wished to be present were unable to 
attend. 

The chairman of the committee, Senator 
Harwood, of Middlesex, said that this 
hearing was granted on the petition of 
Mary A. Livermore and others, which 
had been referred over by the Legislature 
of 1896 to that of 1897. The request was 
supported by numerous petitions; he was 
unable to say just how many, but a large 
number. 

Mr. H. B. Blackwell said the petitioners 
represented 110,000 citizens of Massachu- 
setts who voted for woman suffrage on 
the mock referendum two years ago, and 
he gave reasons why a genuine and legal 
referendum should now be taken. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney said, in part: 

I am glad that the subject is brought 
up in this large and comprehensive form, 
dealing not with details, but with the 
generai principle. The question is, Shall 
the women of Massachusetts have equ 
political rights withthe men? That there 
are differences between men and womeD 
is patent and indisputable; but is there 
anything in these differences to make it 
improper that women should have the 
same right as men to safeguard theif 
interests by the ballot? I could speak 
feelingly on the importance of this t0 
women, but I feel still more just now its 
importance for the general interests ° 
the State. I have found such noble great- 
heartedness in men that I would not for 4 
moment cast a reflection upon their capa 
bility. I have never felt that there was 
any moral difference between men 40! 
women except what arose from circum- 
stances. But women, educated by thelr 
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different circumstances, will bring a dit- | 


ferent and valuable element to the solu- 
tion of the grave questions now before our 
country. These are not merely political 
but also moral questions—war and peace, 
temperance, social purity. In our politics 
we do strongly need some added moral 
influence. 

Mrs. Esther F. Boland said it would be 
interesting to give the reasons why the 
word *‘male”’ should be struck out of the 
constitution, but that was not the point. 
She was to explain the reasons why the 
sham referendum did not bring out the 
full strength of the suffragists; and this 
she proceeded to do. 

Rev. Thomas Scully was the next 
speaker. As he was the only one who 
spoke from manuscript, he is the only one 
whose address can be given in full. He 
said: 

I come before this honorable committee 
to tell why I am in favor of granting equal 
suffrage to all citizens of this Common- 
wealth, irrespective of sex. 

In the first place, there are no duties or 
obligations, that 1 know of, attached to 
our American franchise that women are 
not capable of performing equally with 
men. For citizenship they possess all the 
patriotism, virtue and intelligence that 
the law requires, and a great deal more. 

Now, who especially are the women who 
demand for themselves and their sex this 
political equality? From my own observa- 
tion, they are those whose standards of in- 
telligence, morality and social position 
are the very highest. They are foremost 
in every good work for God and country, 
to help the orphan and widow, to aid the 
poor and to comfort the sick. You will 
find such noble women, wives, mothers, 
daughters, in all our cities and towns, 
united and unceasing in their efforts for 
temperance, public decency and morality. 
Now I believe that the door of political 
freedom and equality, at which they are 
knocking louder and louder, should be 
opened to them. And why? In order 
that their special knowledge and practical 
experience in regard to their own sex and 
in regard to children may influence legis- 
lation for the physical, moral and social 
protection of girls, rich as well as poor, 
and for guarding the child’s natural home 
from evils that carry with them criminal 
poverty and disease. 

The opposition to female suffrage is a 
matter of course. All great social and 
political reforms, as well as religious ones, 
have always been resisted by prejudices, 
customs, and the old cry ‘‘Inopportune.”’ 
Soitis with this. It is a battle—reason 
and justice opposed by senseless fears and 
selfish motives. The cause is just. It 
may be defeated to-day, but never con- 
quered, and to-morrow it will be victori- 
ous. Massachusetts will one day bow 
gracefully to the inevitable. 

I know of no argument for refusing the 
suffrage to women that is not equally ap- 
plicable to men. We are away behind 
England and other countries in this as well 
as in other just and beneficial legislation. 
There women have certain political rights, 
with results so satisfactory that many of 
its leading men in Church and State are 
now willing to grant them full citizenship. 
Cardinal Archbishop Vaughn of my 
Church has publicly stated that he is for 
it. Amongst the most learned ecclesiastics 
of our own country, not a few are pro- 
nounced in its favor. Educated men and 
women of the Catholic laity are every- 
where now to be found favorably disposed 
towards it. I am glad indeed that my 
Church favors the fullest political rights 
for all, irrespective of sex. Here, too, it 
pleases me to say that Miss Jane Camp- 
bell, a Catholic, is president of the Phila 
delphia Woman Suffrage Association, the 
largest local suffrage society in the coun- 
try. Again, something to be very proud 
of is.the fact that the first woman on this 
side of the Atlantic who demanded the 
right to vote was a Catholic—Margaret 
Brent, of Maryland, on Jan, 21, 1747. 


Mr. Blackwell said: 


I can testify to the lovely character of 
Jane Campbell. I know no better example 
of gracious American womanhood, and no 
more sagacious political leader. 


Rev. Charles G. Ames said, in part: 


It is no particular joy to these petition- 
ers to come before a reluctant Legislature 
year after year and have leave to with- 
draw. Nothing could impel them to it 
but a strong sense of duty, such as you 
must needs respect, even if you wholly 
disagree with them. 

Ido not think it is legitimate to amend 

the Constitution for the sake of carrying 
any especial measure, however good. But 
I believe in identifying all classes of 
the people with the interests of the coun- 
try. An election is the orderly expression 
of public opinion. We are ina peculiarly 
contradictory condition here in Massa- 
chusetts. Women can fill all sorts of 
Offices, and are holding responsible posi- 
tions on innumerable boards, but they 
cannot vote. It is only seventy years 
Since girls in Boston were admitted tu the 
Same school privileges as boys, and during 
that time women have made an immense 
advance, 
% Women who do not want to vote are no 
more model citizens than men who do not 
want to vote. I favor woman suffrage in 
the interest of the broader development of 
women, and also in the interest of the 
American family. It will be for the’good 
of the family, just as the admission of 
women to the alphabet has brought about 
& more intelligent and interesting com- 
Panionship between husband and wife, and 
4 more intelligent guidance of children. 


Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith said, in part: 
This question ought to be considered in 
he light of the nineteenth century. It is 


Imost the only question that is now con- 
idered in a fifteenth century light. 





It is of great value to women to have a 
voice in regard to the laws, for the laws 
involve many questions which concern 
them as wives, mothers and housekeepers. 
It means much 


protection should be thrown around my 
girls. I ask the suffrage as a mother. 
When the public schools were opened to 
women, it settled this whole question; 
suffrage must follow, as the day follows 
the night. 

Rev. Augusta Chapin spoke of the 
anachronism of withholding equal rights 
from women in this age of the world. 

Miss Blackwell made a brief address, 
and afterwards answered several questions 
asked by members of the committee. 

The chairman asked if there were any 
remonstrants. No one answered, and he 
declared the hearing closed. 

The Committee then held a meeting and 
voted to report in favor of submitting the 
desired amendment, 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 





(Continued from Second Page.) 


were presented by Mrs. Colby, as follows: 

During the past year many persons con- 
nected with the earlier history of the 
movement for woman's enfranchisement 
or distinguished in its support have passed 
from the limitations of earth life to the 
larger, freer life beyond. 

Among those we would especially re- 
member are: Mrs. Olive Fraser Ingalls, 
of New York, who in 1848 signed the call 
for the first convention which demanded 
the ballot for women. 

Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, of California, an 
officer of this association, whose labors 
for the enfranchisement of the women of 
the Pacific coast will be ever remembered 
and honored equally with her beneficent 
work in founding and sustaining free 
kindergartens. To all that promoted jus- 
tice, truth and mercy Mrs. Cooper devoted 
her life. 

Miss Mary Grew, who began her life 
work for freedom as corresponding secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Female Anti- 
Slavery Society in 1834, a position which 
she held until its mission was accom- 
plished. She was one of the founders of 
the New Century Club of Philadelphia, 
and of the Pennsylvania State Woman’s 
Suffrage Association, of which she was 
president for twenty-three years. 

s seppteong. or mild, combining still, 

@ sg The tender heart and queenly will, 
$@% To conscience and to duty true.” 


Such, Whittier said, was Mary Grew. 
=SMrs. Hannah Tracy Cutler, of Missis- 
sippi, one of the earliest and most self- 
sacrificing of woman suffrage lecturers, 
who was especially well known by the 
older workers of Ohio, Llinois, and other 
Western States. 

Dr. Caroline B. Winslow, of the District 
of Columbia, the earliest woman physician 
in the district; the fourth to graduate 
from a medical college. Intrepid as a 
journalist, successful in practice, a leader 
in many lines of reform, a helpful, sym- 
pathetic friend to all women, the under- 
lying motive of her life was the devotion 
to justice and purity which led her to 
demand equality for both sexes before the 
law and before the bar of public judgment. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, of Connec- 
ticut, who, although the apostle of free- 
dom in another field, yet held as firmly 
and expressed as steadfastly her allegiance 
to this cause. 

John B. Campbell, of Illinois, with 
his wife, Margaret B. Campbell, long 
a resident of Des Moines, rendered 
invaluable aid to the cause in localities 
where there were no_ suffrage so- 
cieties by preceding his wife and mak- 
ing arrangements for her lectures. In 
this way they pioneered in several West- 
ern States, laying the foundation for our 
present success, 

Mrs. Murphy, of New Jersey, who has 
bequeathed $500 to this association to 
make arrangements. 

Mrs. Clara A. McAdow, of Michigan, 
the announcement of whose death sad- 
dened the close of our convention last 
year, but too late to receive mention, was 
often a marked participant in our con- 
ventions and contributed liberally to the 
support of the work. 

Sarah Freeman Clarke, of Georgia, sis- 
ter of James Freeman Clarke, and the last 
of a group of high souls, such as Miss 
Peabody, Emerson, Scott and others, who 
gave this generation an unconquerable 
impulse towards freedom and light. 

Mrs. Jane Elizabeth Jones, of New York, 
long a pioneer in the Ohio work, and who 
helped to manage the first convention in 
Ohio in 1850. 

Rev. Louise 8S. Baker, for many years a 
Congregational minister in Nantucket, 
Mass. 

Charles E. Wilbour, of Rhode Island, a 
distinguished Eyyptologist, whose wife 
was the founder of Sorosis, whose family 
have been intimately connected with our 
work. 

Benjamin C. Duniway, of Oregon, who 
ever furthered the labors of his wife, our 
vice-president, Abigail Scott Duniway. 

Judge O. P. Stearns, who was a tower 
of strength to his wife, Sarah Burger 
Stearns, in her labors for many years as 
president of the Minnesota State Associa- 
tion. 

Judge E. G. Merrick, of New Orleans, 
whose home was ever the home of woman 
suffrage lecturers in that section, and 
who, by his eminent public and social 
position as chief justice for many years of 
the State of Louisiana, sustained his wife, 
Caroline E. Merrick, our vice-president 
for that State, in work which in earlier 
days but for him would have been im- 
possible. 

Mr. I. E. Bowman, of Kansas, who for 
many years aided the suffrage cause and 


to me, as a mother of | 
sons, that the access to vice should not be | 
made too easy for my boys, and that legal | 


| cheered its workers by his genial presence 


and wise counsels in its conventions in his 
own city, Topeka, and who contributed 
| freely of his means to the furtherance of 
suffrage cause in Kansas. 

Others who should be remembered are: 

Mrs. Channing, Mrs. E. P. Vater, Geo ge 
S. Hunt, Dr. Grace A. Preston, an early 
graduate in medicine of California; Eliza- 
beth McClintock Phillips and J. Alice 
Davis, of Rhode Island, Pauline Brunson, 
of South Carolina, Dr. James M. Aldrich, 
| Dr. William Cranch, Dr. Fifield, Abby 
E. Davis, Margaret Penn Granger, Bessie 
Squire Lockwood, Cornelius Bramhall, 
Sarah Hussey Southwick and Hon. Chas. 
| Carleton Coffin, of Massachusetts; Kate 
; Uline Folger, corresponding secretary of 
| the South Dakota Woman Suffrage Asso- 
| ciation; Clarissa Lord Caswell, of West 
| Virginia, Olive J. Amies, of Pennsylvania, 
and Dr. Hiram Corson, of Pennsylvania, 
| who stood for the opportunities of woman 
| 


in medicine, and secured the opening to 
them of the conservative medical societies 
of Philadelphia; Elias Rogers and George 
W. Taylor, of New York, Louisa P. Filley, 

| of Missouri, and Mrs. Nicolas Scott Shaw, 
mother of our own Rev. Anna Howard 
Shaw, of Michigan. 

The best that comes to this world comes 
| through the love of liberty. These were 
souls of noble aspiration and undaunted 
courage. We enter into their labors; we 
will enshrine them in the history of the 
suffrage movement, and bear them grate- 
fully in our hearts forever. May our lives 
be as fruitful as theirs, and when we, too, 
pass away may we 
‘Join the choir invisible 
Of these immortal dead who live again, 

In minds made better by their presence; live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

Of miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night 
like stars ; 

And with their mild persistence urge men’s 
minds 

To vaster issues.”’ 





-- 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Entered into rest Jan. 81, OLIvIA 
PARKER GILBRETH, wife of Edwin R. 
Flynt, aged 76 years. 

Mrs. Flynt was born in Augusta, Maine, 
the fifth child and second daughter of 
Elizabeth Weld Carr and Benjamin Gil- 
breth, and was descended from the Dud- 
ley family of colonial fame. She came to 
Boston when very young, and in 1854 en- 
gaged in dressmaking in a little store on 
the corner of Green and Staniford Streets, 
becoming one of the pioneer business 
women of the city. Industry and enter- 
prise won her signal success in the busi- 
ness, in which she soon rose to be a leader, 
and continued over twenty years. Then 
she turned her attention to dress reform, 
patenting in 1876 the ‘‘Flynt Waist’ or 
“True Corset’? which has made her name 
known throughout the country. 

But it is not only as a successful busi- 
ness woman that Mrs. Flynt will be re- 
membered. With a clear intellect and a 
progressive nature, she was a warm advo- 
cate of every reform. A liberal in religion 
and politics, early in life she was converted 
to the cause of equal rights, and always 
lent her aid to whatever led to the ad- 
vancement of women. No woman in search 
of work or of an education, failed to find 
in Mrs. Flynt a wise counsellor and warm 
friend. She was never too busy to speak 
an encouraging, helpful word, and her 
home was always open to the homeless 
and forlorn. Throughout her life, what- 
ever the fluctuations of business, she al- 
ways paid her employees wages that en- 
abled them to live comfortably, and she 
never failed to provide well-lighted and 
well-ventilated workrooms. Moreover, 
her connection with the girls in her em. 
ploy did not end with work hours, In 
prosperity or in misfortune, she was their 
friend. Although she was connected with 
few charitable organizations, no one who 
ever applied to her for help went away 
unsatistied. Through two years of failing 
health, often of great suffering, no less 
than in the stress of business, her thoughts 
were for others and her first impulse to 
lend a helping hand. One of the last 
letters she wrote suggested means by 
which a young woman endeavoring to get 
an education might succeed, and the last 
day of her life she rejoiced over the knowl- 
edge that her plan had been in part suc 
cessful. 

All through her life Mrs. Flynt proved 
that the woman of business and the re- 
former might yet be a domestic woman. 
A faithful wife, a tender and loving 
mother and a devoted sister, she was as 
complete mistress of her house as the wo- 
man whose sphere is bounded by its 
four walls, and her love of music, of pic- 
tures and of flowers was _ proverbial 
among her friends. 

Many a tender memory clings around 
her name; and many a person feels that 
his life is richer that this benevolent, 
broad-minded woman has lived. M.A. G. 





— - ~~ 


Mrs. J. ELIZABETH JONES, of Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., one of the pioneer suffragists, 
has lately passed away; and Mrs, AMELIA 
B. Post, of Wyoming, another old-time 
advocate of equal rights, has lately joined 
the great majority. We hope soon to re- 
ceive materials for more adequate obitu- 
aries. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


M. Chaille Bert, son of Paul Bert, is 
trying to have the French Government 
improve the condition of settlers in its 
colonies by exporting wives for them. 


Mrs. Henrietta Molineux gave a Brown- 
ing evening on Feb. 4, at her home on 
Park Street, West Roxbury. Miss M. Ada 
Molineux, whose successful scientific stud- 
ies have not quenched her interest in lit- 
erature, read an interesting paper on 
Andrea del Sarto. 

Mrs. Delilah K. Olsen was elected 
County Recorder by the Democrats in 
Millard County, Utah, and Mrs. Ellen 
Jakeman Treasurer in Utah County; in 
Box Elder County Miss Fannie Graehl 


was elected County Recorder by the 
Republicans. 

Rey. Florence Kollock Crooker has 
been spending a few weeks in the 


vicinity of Chicago, and she preached on 
a recent Sunday from her old pulpit in 
the Englewood Universalist Church. Her 
husband, Rev. J. H. Crooker, of Helena, 
Montana, has accepted a call to the Uni- 
tarian parish in Troy, N. Y., and that city 
will be their home. 


The Avant Courier of Bozeman, Mont., 
urges the present Legislature to submit a 
constitutional amendment to extend suf- 
frage to women. It says: 

If the present Legislature takes this 
action, the matter cannot be voted upon 
before the fall of 1898; and, if the amend- 
ment be passed then, women will not have 
the right to vote before 1900. Does not 
that seem long enough to keep them wait- 
ing for a privilege which it is just should 
be extended to them? Does any one doubt 
that, with their present interest in public 
affairs, women will have qualified them- 
selves by that time? 

Everything points to success for ‘‘Sebana 
Cubana,”’ the fair to be held in Music Hall 
during the week beginning Feb. 23, for 
the benefit of sick and wounded Cuban 
patriots. Thirty tables have already been 
spoken for, and there will be numerous 
additional attractions. There will be a 
chorus of young women in Cuban cos- 
tume; the city and country homes of the 
people will be presented, as well as a cigar 
factory, tropical gardens, the fort of the 
trocha, an insurgent camp, etc. Miss 
Kate C, Phelps, who is general superin- 
tendent of the affair, was the author of 
the very successful ‘‘Noah’s Ark’’ held 
for the benefit of the Charity Club last 
fall. She has had that production copy- 
righted. 
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CONTENTMENT. 


BY ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 





Some murmur when their sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue; 

And some with thankful love are filled 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God’s good mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night. 


-_-——- — 


WHEN ALL THE WORLD IS YOUNG, LAD. 





BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 





When all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green, 

And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen; 

Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 
And round the world away : 

Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog his day. 


When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown, 
And all the sport is stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down; 
Creep home and take your place there, 
The spent and maimed among; 
God grant you tind one face there 
You loved when all was young. 





-_-—-— 


TO A BLUE-BIRD IN FEBRUARY. 





BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 





I hear the blue-bird’s quaint soliloquy, 
A hesitating note upon the breeze 
Blown faintly from the distant tops of trees, 
As though he were not sure that spring is 
nigh, 
But fed his hopes with hints of melody. 
I would I had a spirit-harp to seize 
The bolder tenor of his rhapsodies 
When apple-blossoms swing against the sky! 


On every dark or blust’ring winter day 

That airy harp the blue-bird’s lilt should 
play, 

And, as | held my sighs and paused to hear, 

The wand'ring message, with its full-fed 


cheer 
And ripe contentment, to my life should 
bring 
The essence and fruition of the spring. 
Independent. 
——— -_-- ——— 
SELFISH JOHN . R K. 





The meeting was a good one, though 
the heat was intense, and there was more 
singing done by the mosquitoes than by 
the human species. 

John Clark sat by an open window, 
where what breeze there was came in and 
kept him comparatively comfortable, and 
he had on a clean linen suit which his 
wife had washed and ironed that day, not- 
withstanding that the mercury mounted 
high in the nineties; and its freshness 
was an additional comfort. 

His first crop of hay, much larger than 
usual, had that day been put in his spa- 
cious barns without damage by so much as 
a drop of rain. He was well, strong, and 
therefore happy. 

The ride home was charming, and as the 
new horse took them through Cairnley 
Woods with sure, fleet foot, John Clark 
felt that life was bright; and as he thought 
of Brother White’s remarks about weary 
burdens and feet tired with the march of 


life, he concluded that the aforesaid 
brother was not in the enjoyment of 
religion. 


John’s wife sat back in the carriage, 
resting her tired body, and turning over 
in her mind the remarks her John had 
made at the meeting. ‘Bear ye one 
another’s burdens” had been the subject 
of the evening’s talk, and John’s speech 
had been listened to with evident relish. 

“Your husband has the root of the 
matter in him,’ said the pastor as she 
passed him on the way out. “I hope we 
shall all heed his words.”’ 

“I think of hiring Tom Birch as a sort 
of spare hand or call-boy generally. I 
find this hot weather takes the starch out 
of me,’ Joln said, as the horse trotted 
through the cool pine grove, amid flickers 
of moonlight. 

“Will you board him?’’ asked Mary 
Clark, in a constrained voice, with the 
memory of her husband’s exhortations 
still in her mind. 

‘Of course. I want him evenings to 
take the horse when we come home from 
meeting, or if I have a friend out. It is 
rather hard to have to go right to work 
directly one gets home.” 

“You are going to hire him to help bear 
some of your burdens,” said Mary, in the 
same hard voice. 

‘‘Just so, wife. It stands me in hand to 
practise, if I preach. Don’t you say so?”’ 

“I do. Iam glad you are going to have 
help; as you say, itis hard to go to work 
the minute you get home. I have been 
foolish enough to have this ride spoiled 
by thinking of bread to mix, two baskets 
of clothes to fold before I sleep, for the 
ironing to-morrow, and dinner to get for 
four hungry men, and baby to care for.” 

‘Don’t crowd to-morrow’s burdens into 
this present ride. And it seems to me 
that it would be better to get all the 
housework done before meeting-time.”’ 








“If [ could, but that is impossible; milk 
to strain, dishes to wash, Benny and baby 
to put to bed—all these things come to- 
gether, and then I am tired enough to go 
to bed myself.’’ 

‘Take it easy, Mary; keep cool, avoid 
all the hot work you can.” 

“T wish I could have a girl, John.” 

“Mother used to say girls were more 
hindrance than help. I guess you would 
find them so; and then they waste and 
break more than their wages. I don’t see 
how I can afforda girl. Do whatyou can, 
and leave some things undone; that’s the 
way to work it,” and John sat back with 
a satisfied air, and Mary thought of her 
husband’s glowing words in the prayer- 
meeting. 

“I will do what I can,” said Mary, ina 
weary voice. “What I am obliged to do 
is beyond my strength. The three meals 
come near together, washing and ironing 
must be done, baby shall not be neglected, 
and of course I must keep the clothes all 
mended,”’ 

“One thing at the time is the way to 
think of your duties. Pick up all the 
comfort you can as you go along. I have 
made up my mind to do so in the future.” 

‘So I see, by your thinking of having an 
extra hand.” 

Yes, I feel that I must take care of my 
health for your sake and the children’s.” 

*“Certainly!’’? Mary answered, in a sar- 
castic tone, ‘thow thoughtful you are for 
us!” 

John made no further comment, but in- 
wardly wished that prayer-meetings did 
Mary the good they once had done, and 
wondered why his wife was so changed. 

“Tam going with Squire Towne to see a 
new reaper; he says he hardly wants to 
buy without my opinion,’’ This was the 
next day. 

John left his wife ironing with the half- 
sick baby sitting at the table in the com- 
pany of an army of fiies, and, in spite of 
the home scene, enjoyed his ride along 
the pleasant shaded road, well pleased to 
be seen in company with the big man of 
the town. At supper-time he came home 
with the new reaper behind the wagon. 

“By taking two we made a handsome 
saving, and, as I intended to buy one, I 
might as well take it now,” he remarked 
by way of explanation, ‘It will save 
time and strength, and pay for itself ina 
year.”’ ” 

Mary made no comment, but set her 
teeth tightly together when she remem- 
bered that she had asked in vain for some- 
thing to make her work easier. A sewing- 
machine had been pronounced hurtful. 
“Better have fewer changes of clothing 
than run a machine,’ John had decided 
when the subject was discussed. “A 
clothes-wringer would be constantly get- 
ting out of order. To bring water into 
the house would be just to spoil the water. 
Mother would never have a pump in her 
day.”’ 

‘*My mother used to say men are selfish, 
and I begin to think she was right,”’ 
Mary muttered, as she went to the kitchen 
for the plate of hot biscuit John was so 
fond of for his tea. 

Her husband’s appetite was good, but, 
from fatigue and overheating herself, 
Mary could not eat. His ride and the 
society of the genial squire had acted like 
a tonic, but there was no tonic in the air 
of a hot kitchen. 

‘“*‘A commonplace life,’ she said; and 
she sighed, as she cleared away the dishes, 
while John tilted back in his armchair on 
the cool, draughty porch and talked over 
things with neighbor Jones. 

“Why don’t you buy Widder Patch’s 
cranberry medder?”’ asked Mr. Jones, ‘‘It 
is going dirt cheap, and you can afford 
it.” The sum was named—figures that 
astonished Mary—and she was more sur- 
prised when she heard her husband say: 

**T have half a mind to buy it. I’ve had 
an old bill paid in, and, to tell the truth, 
affairs in the money market are so squally, 
I don’t know just where to salt it down.” 

No tears came to Mary’s tired eyes, but 
her heart went out in one mighty sob as 
she stood, dish-pan in hand, before the 
disordered table, and thought how cheaply 
she had sold herself, really for her board 
and two dollars a week, to a man who had 
promised to love and cherish her until 
death! 

The beautiful piano she had brought to 
the farm was never opened, but looked 
like a gloomy casket wherein was buried 
all the poetry of her life. The closed 
parlor had long since assumed the grim- 
ness and mustiness of country best par- 
lors, of which in her girlhood days she 
had made such fun. John was a rich man, 
and, in spite of his marriage vows, was 
allowing burdens grievous to be borne to 
press on her shoulders, in order to ‘‘salt 
down”’ his dollars. 

Had she not a duty to perform? Ought 
she to allow him to preach and never 
practise? Had she not rights which were 
not respected by her husband? for, she 
reasoned, if he allowed her to do what 
could be done by an ignorant hired woman 
at two dollars a week, then he rated her 
at that price. 


’ 





‘*Widder Patch has had a tough time 
on’t,”’ said neighbor Jones; ‘‘she is going 
West to Tom, if she sells the medder, and 
Jane is going out to work. She tried 
sewing, but it don’t agree with her. Dr. 
Stone recommends housework, as it’s a 
healthy business.” 

‘“**Tis healthy business,’ chimed in 
John. ‘Now my wife’s a good deal better 
than when I married her. Why, she 
never did a washing in her life until she 
came to the farm. I think washing and 
general housework is much better than 
piano-playing and reading.” 

“So I say to the girls who pester me to 
buy an organ; better play on the wash- 
board, enough sight,’’ was the elegant 
response. 

“Are you going to buy the cranberry 
meadow, Joln?’’ Mary asked, as she saw 
her husband making preparations to go 
from home. 

**Yes—why?”’ 

“Can you afford it?”’ 

‘*We shall have to figure a little closer 
in order to do it, but it is going cheap.” 

‘You will have to give up Tom Birch, 
won't you, and do the chores yourself?” 

“T have thought of it, but Tom is poor, 
and to give him a home is a deed of 
charity. No, we will save some other 
way.”’ 

‘*How much do you pay Tom?’ 

‘Three dollars and his board. And, by 
the way, he says you didn’t wash his 
clothes. Washing and mending was in 
the bargain.”’ 

**] think Tom will have to go, for I have 
hired Jane Patch. She will be here to- 
night. Two dollars a week Lam to give 
her. You want to practise, ‘Bear ye one 
another’s burdens,’ as well as preach from 
the text; so I will give you a chance. I 
shall take my turn in sitting on the cool 
piazza after tea with a neighbor, while 
you do the chores, I think the time has 
come for some of my burdens to be lifted. 
By exchanging Tom for Jane, you will 
have one dollar a week for the cranberry 
meadow. You say strong, active Tom is 
in need of a home; he can make one for 
himself anywhere. It is a deed of charity 
to give Jane a home, and an act of mercy 
to give your wife a little rest.”’ 

Before John could recover from his as- 
tonishment, Mary walked out of his sight, 
and taking the children went to the shut- 
up parlor, Throwing open the windows 
to let in the soft summer air, with the 
baby in her lap, she sat down at the piano 
and began to play a “song without 
words,’ a piece John had loved to hear 
when he used to visit her in her home 
where she was a petted girl. The song 
crept out through the open windows and 
around to John as he sat on the porch, 
and memory compelled him to give the 
song words. Not musical poetry, but 
rather sombre prose, wherein washing 
and ironing, hard days at the churn, hours 
of cooking for hungry men, stood out 
before his mind’s eye in contrast to the 
fair promises he had made the pretty girl 
he had won for his bride. 

Jane Patch came that evening, and at 
once took upon herself many of Mrs. 
Clark’s cares, and no one greeted her 
mare cordially than the master of the 
house. Nothing was ever said about her 
coming, and Tom Birch did not go away; 
so Mary knew that her husband could 
well afford the expense. 

She told me how she helped to make 
one man thoughtful and unselfish, as we 
sat on her cool piazza one hot August 
night; and I was glad one woman had 
“grit”? enough to demand her rights. If 
John Clark had been a poor man, his wife 
would have borne her burden with pa- 
tience; but she had no right to help make 
him selfish. At least, that was her view 
of the case. Who will say that she was 
not right? 


-_--_ 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Miss Knight, of London, has been ap- 
pointed professor of anatomy and pathol- 
ogy in the Lhudiana Medical School, 
Northwestern Provinces, India. 

Dr. Emily I. Conant has been promoted 
to fill the position of instructor of peda- 
gogy in the Normal College at New York, 
in place of Dr. Jenny B. Merrill, who was 
elected superintendent of the kindergar- 
tens of the city. 

Dr. Ella F. Blaylock is secretary of the 
Nashua (N. H.) Medical Society, and its 
only woman member, In a speech at the 
annual banquet of the society, Dr. Blay- 
lock made the claim that New Hampshire 
was the first State to admit women to its 
medical association. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Garrett Anderson, M. D., 
is making an appeal for funds for the New 
Hospital for Women, and for the London 
School of Medicine for Women. The 
hospital has proved conclusively that the 
services of medical women are welcome to 
women, and also that women are capable 
of carrying out successfully work requir- 
ing, in the highest degree, surgical skill, 
courage and judgment. Patients come 
from all parts of the country for the most 
serious operations, and the results of the 





work compare very favorably with those 
in any other hospital in London dealing 
with the same class of cases. Theschool, 
the largest of all the separate schools for 
women, and the only one in England, has for 
more than twenty years been carried on in 
small hired houses, and it is now proposed 
to pull these down and build good labora- 
tories, libraries and lecture-rooms, etc. 

Sister Raphael, M. D., is an honored 
member of the medical fraternity of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. This nun-doctor graduated 
from a Philadelphia medical college previ- 
ous to becoming a member of the religious 
order of the Sisters of St. Joseph. She is 
a sister of Father O’Brien, rector of the 
church at Kalamazoo, Mich., and she has 
in the convent in that city an office which 
is fitted up with a dentist's chair and every 
appliance for a large office practice, both 
medical and surgical. She is also one of 
the physicians in the Borgess Hospital, 
attached to the convent. 

The death of three women physicians 
has been recently announced, Dr. Emily 
Hall, of Roxbury, Mass., Dr. Olive Dewey 
Aldrich, of Philadelphia, who graduated 
about twenty years ago from the Woman’s 
Medical College of that city, and Dr. Ellen 
C. Leggett, of Flushing, N. Y., who grad- 
uated in 1873 from the New York College 
and Intirmary for Women. F. M. A, 





-_--_ 


WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 


Poet-Lore of Boston has absorbed the 
Magazine of Poetry,jand now appears four 
times a year ina number embracing 160 
pages. The contents are divided into 
“Poetry and Fiction,” ‘‘Appreciations and 
Essays,”’ ‘School of Literature,’ ‘Re- 
views’’ and ‘‘Notes and News.”’ The issue 
for the first quarter of the present year 
contains “A Study of William Watson,” 
by Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull, ‘The Loyal 
Daughter in Literature,” by the editors, 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, 
and a variety of other interesting and 
critical articles. Poet-Lore has steadily 
improved since its beginning in 1889. It 
is broad, scholarly and unique. 

The Month of New York, the new liter- 
ary monthly edited by Joseph and Jean- 
nette L. Gilder, is in every way what it 
claims to be, *‘A Journal of Cultivation.” 
It contains signed contributions by well- 
known writers, and a remarkable number 
of new and interesting portraits. Its brief 
mention of what is going on in the world 
of Literature, the Fine Arts, Music and 
the Drama is invaluable to the busy man 
or woman who desires to keep in touch. 
The following excerpt from the January 
number will be of interest to readers of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL: 

The friendships of women flourish in 
and around Boston. ‘There are Mrs. 
James T. Fields and Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett, who have occupied the same 
house for a number of years, and even in 
those trying circumstances have preserved 
the strongest friendship. Another strong 
friendship is that of Miss Louise Imogen 
Guiney and Miss Alice Brown. They do 
not live together, for Miss Guiney, when 
she is not writing poetry, is sorting the 
mail and selling postage-stamps at Auburn- 
dale, Mass., where she holds the oftice of 
postmistress. Miss Brown lives in Bos- 
ton, for she is regularly attached to the 
staff of The Youth’s Companion. Though 
separated by the fitful trolley-car in the 
winter time, these two usually take their 
vacations together. Miss Brown has been 
abroad alone several times, but last sum- 
mer she and Miss Guiney went together. 
Theirs was no conventional trip, but an 
unconventional and delightful one. For 
ten weeks these two young women tramped 
about Wales, Shropshire and Devon, end- 
ing their pilgrimage in London. Miss 
Guiney, as all the world knows, is a poet, 
and so is Miss Brown, though it is by her 
prose that she is best known. She is the 
author of ‘‘Meadow Grass,’ a volume of 
racy New England tales, which, while 
they suggest Miss Wilkins, are only sug- 
gestive trom their subject. Her latest 
work is a book of verse, ‘‘The Road to 
Castaly.’’ That they both write verse does 
not in the least interfere with the friend- 
ship of these two women. They are 
friends, not rivals, and nothing pleases 
one more than to hear the other’s verses 
praised. This, you will admit, is true 
friendship. 

The February Forum centains an ac- 
count of ‘‘Ladies’ Clubs in London,” by 
Miss Alice Zimmern, an Englishwoman, 
who has closely studied the woman’s 
movement in England and on the Conti- 
nent. Readers of The Forum will prob- 
ably recall her article in the April, 1895, 
number, on ‘Women in European Univer- 
sities.’’ Additional interest is lent to this 
article, because of the death last week of 
the president and founder of the Pioneer 
Club, Mrs. Massingberd. 

A thoughtful writer in Harper’s Bazar 
of Jan. 30 gives conclusive reasons why 
women should use their 
their ballot in the election of school com- 
mittees. 
words: 

There have not always been the best 
and most suitable arrangements in school 
affairs; and where there has been error, 
owing to the conservative habit of us all, 
there will continue to be error till it is 
looked into. If fathers have not the time 
to do this, mothers must make the time 
and take it; and, on the whole, perhaps no 








influence and | 


She says, among other good | 





| truth, 


one knows quite so well as the mothers 
what needs to be done and how to do it. 
F. M. A. 





THOUGHTS FROM FRANCES WILLARD. 


The yellow ribbon of the suffragists is 
the emblem of a sunbeam. That sunbeam 
is woman’s vote; and I call on you to 
notice that, by the laws of light, it can 
descend into the muddiest pool and come 
out clean as it went in. 

Man is not meant to be a creature of 
one activity. The test of the nineteenth 
century was the enfranchisement of man 
and the exaltation of woman; the test of 
the twentieth century will be just the 
reverse— woman’s enfranchisement and 
man’s exaltation. There is no antagonism 
between the two. One river of blood, one 
battery of brain, unites the human race; 
every woman is some man’s daughter, and 
every man is some woman’s son. 

We all know that the older the seed the 
worse the crop, and the fresher from the 
hand of God the little mind, the deeper 
we can stamp on it ideas of purity and 
In doing this, we must remember 
that the spirit giveth life. “I have to 
work like a slave,’’ said a good woman, 
weary with her worries; but the answer 
came from a more way-wise comrade: 
“Oh, but, my dear, you can work likea 
queen,”’ 

We wonder if the women who tell us 
how much they admire Napoleon know 
that under the laws ordained by him no 
woman can ever govern France, and that 
no woman can ever claim support for her 
illegitimate child from its father. There 
can be no inquiry as to the paternity of 
the little one, its mother being the only 
person held responsible for its existence. 
Surely the man who promulgated such 
laws should have the execration rather 
than the admiration of all intelligent 
women. 

When Emma Willard started her school 
two generations ago up in Vermont, the 
wives of good deacons, and other folk who 
were supposed to know, would not stay 
when she came to the examination on 
physiology. They thought it was ‘not 
womanly” to see a skeleton, and not nice 
to tell what was inside them, or to remem- 
ber the bones in the body, nor would they 
allow their daughters to study physiology. 
These good women were not gifted with 
the scientific mind; but the world will some 
day have that kind of a mind so generally 
diffused thatany subject whatever, if dealt 
with in terms of science, can be spoken 
and written about; for it is doubtless a 
principle that nothing that is fit to be 
done is unfit to be spoken of, if the terms 
used are scientific, and the spirit in which 
they are used is elevated. 
-_--— 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Household economics is a subject re- 
ceiving considerable attention from 
women’s clubs this season. At a recent 
meeting of the Science Section of the 
Woman’s Club of Fitchburg, Mass., 
Miss Jeanette A. Grant, of Newtonville, 
took for her subject: ‘* 4.sthetic Kitchens, 
and the Doing of One’s Own Work.’’ The 
speaker began with a description of a 
model kitchen, where the greater part of 
the work was performed by one pair of 
hands, and showed how, with intelli- 
gence, aided by the many conveniences 
which have been introduced in the past 
few years, the housekeeper may so ar- 
range her work as to make it not a heavy 
burden. 

At a meeting of the Woman’s Club of 
Medfield, Mass., papers were given by 
Mrs. Maria L. Parker on “Simplifying the 
Routine of Housework,’’ and by Mrs. 
Washburn on ‘Food.’ These were fol- 
lowed by animated discussions closely 











Nerves 


Are the Messengers of Sense,—the Telegraph 
System of the human body. 

extend from the brain to every part 
of the body and reach every organ. 
are like fire — good servants but hard 
masters. 

are fed by the blood and are therefore 
like it in character. 

will be weak and exhausted if the 
blood is thin, pale and impure. 

will surely be strong and steady if 
the blood is rich, red and vigorous. 
find a true friend in Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla because it makes rich, red blood. 
do their work naturally and well,— 
the brain is unclouded, there are né 
neuralgic pains, appetite and diges- 
tion are good, when you take 
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_Breakfast Cocoa. 


1. Because it is absolutely pure. 4 
2. Because it is not made by the so-called Dutch Process in 
which chemicals are used. 


3. Because beans of the finest quality are used. 


4. Because it is made by a method which preserves unimpaired 
the exquisite natural flavor and odor of the beans. 


5. Because it is the most economical, costing less than one cent 


Be sure that you get the genuine article made by WALTER 
BAKER & CO. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 


Established 1780. 
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allied with household problems on town 
and municipal reforms, and this club de- 
voted the last hour to discussing how 
twenty-five dollars or more could be best 
spent for the benefit of the town. Letters 
were read from over twenty members ex- 
pressing opinions on the subject in answer 
to the request of the president. 

Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson has been re- 
elected president of the Civic Club of 
Philadelphia. The club consists of 574 
members, and these are grouped in the 
several departments of Art, Education, 
Social Science and the Municipal Depart- 
ment. An effort has been made to supply 
many of the schools with pictures and 
statues, and to introduce travelling picture 
galleries similar in plan to the travelling 
libraries, and to place women as directors 
on the Sectional School Boards. Boxes 
have been placed in one ward as recepta- 
cles for waste paper, and a small collec- 
tion of books for the boys has been put 
in every office of the district messenger 
and telegraph service. ‘‘ Children’s 
Leagues of Good Citizens’? have been 
established among the scholars in various 
public schools, and much other helpful 
work has been quietly carried on. 

Mrs. Hattie P. Keyes, of Farmington, 
has been appointed corresponding secre- 
tary of the Maine Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, to succeed Mrs. Harriet H. Mc- 
Donald, of Brunswick, resigned. Mrs. 
Keyes is a well-known newspaper woman, 
and is prominent in the Every Monday 
Club, Century Art Club, W. C. T. U. and 
Methodist Missionary Society, all of 
Farmington. 

The Post Parliament Club of New York 
City is a chartered organization of women 
that has federated with the State and 
general organizations, and carries over 
2,000 names on its list of members, It 
made its first public appearance at the 
Federation of Women held at Saratoga 
last July. This club sprang from a series 
of classes held in the winter of 1893-94 
by Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth in a study 
of parliamentary law, and its design is to 
effect a correct knowledge of parliament- 
ary law and procedure, a deeper recogni- 
tion of its usefulness and the dignity it 
alone can give to the deliberations of 
assemblies, whether large or small. Once 
each season a moot parliament is held, and 
it is reported that a recent one took the 
form ofa New England town meeting, the 
earliest order of the legislative body in 
this country. Records were searched, 
actual pleas reproduced, and old-time cus- 
toms carried out. A moderator was 
elected, selectmen were appointed, and 
an ancient trial was revived which had 
actually occurred on that same day 228 
years before, wherein a sinning sister was 
arraigned and condemned for wearing “‘ye 
unseemly and very big sleeves.” 

The annual meeting of the Missouri 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs was 
held in Kansas City, Jan. 19-21. Fifty-seven 
clubs were represented. Among the in- 
teresting features were, an address by Mrs. 
Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, president 
of the General Federation, on club exten- 
sion; a paper upon “The Child Problem 
in America,” by Mrs. John H. Bouslog, of 
Springfield, and a symposium on State 
federation by Mrs, Cornelia O. Hansford, 
of Kentucky, Mrs. Harriet C. ‘Towner, of 
Iowa, Mrs. Belle M. Stoutenborough, of 
Nebraska, Mrs. W. D. Baird, of Tennessee, 
and Mrs. Willis Lord Moore, of Kansas. 
The subject of charities received much 
consideration. Miss Lothrop, who has 
served for seven years upon the State 
Board of Charities of Illinois, and has 
visited every almshouse in the State, gave 
an address embodying the results of her 
experience and observation. She spoke 
most convincingly to the effect that women 
Should act on State boards of charities. 
Mrs. Fischel, of St. Louis, presented a 
bill asking that the Legislature of Missouri 
create a State Board of Charities. 


’ 


The Board of Directors of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs will meet 
in Washington, about Feb. 15. At this 
meeting it will be decided where the next 
biennial will be held. It is understood 
that there is a strong sentiment among 
the Western clubs to have it in the far 
West, perhaps San Francisco. F. M. A. 





WOMEN TAXPAYERS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The reply in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL of 
A. S. B. to Mrs. Crannell on ‘‘Woman and 
Taxation” is pertinent and just as far as 
it goes. But A. S. B., like Mrs. Crannell, 
and many others, is wrong in classing 
women as non-taxpayers. By the subdivi- 
sion of labor the women remain at home 
and do their part of the labor, leaving 
their husbands free to win bread for all. 
The woman, having discharged her share 
of the labor, is as much entitled to a part 
of her husband’s earnings as he himself is. 
As nearly all our taxes are taxes upon 
consumption, and as women consume as 
well as men, and have to pay for what 
they consume as well as men, and by the 
subdivision of labor noted above earn 
what they consume as well as men, it 
follows that all women, in the last an- 
alysis, are taxpayers. 

But taxes upon consumption are unjust. 
The only just tax is the tax on privilege, 
and this to the full extent of the privilege 
enjoyed. The only ‘tax that fits that 
description is the single tax on land 
values. As all have an equal and inalien- 
able right tothe earth; and as the increase 
of population causes a demand for land 
and makes it valuable; and this value 
which attaches to land is produced by 
and belongs to all in common, and should 
be used for common (governmental) pur- 
poses; and as women are a part of this 
population, it follows that under the 
single tax all women would be taxpayers 
(that is, if the single tax can be considered 
as a tax), and therefore no woman could 
be discriminated against on the ground of 
being a non-taxpayer. A. FREELAND. 

Waco, Texas, Jan. 29, 1897. 





THE EQUITIST. 

The Equitist, soon to be published at 
Washington, D. C., by Estella Bachman 
Brokaw, will contain eight pages, and will 
be published fortnightly at first, weekly 
as soon thereafter as possible. Its sub- 
scription price will be permanently $1 a 
year. Its main purpose will be to propa- 
gate the principle embodied in its motto, 
‘Equity in all things.’’ It will champion 
everything it believes to be consistent with 
that principle, and oppose everything con- 
trary to it. It will never forget that the 
foundation of all equity is equal freedom 
in the use of the earth, and will point out 
that such freedom can be best secured 
and maintained through the medium of 
the Single Tax. It will recognize the 
principle of equal freedom as the only 
standard of morality by which to deter- 
mine the relations of human beings to 
each other. It will be conducted on the 
theory that each person’s highest self- 
interest is involved in the application of 
the principle of equity. It will advocate 
Free Trade as the only natural trade, and 
direct taxation as its necessary sequence. 
It will advocate, as an ‘‘honest dollar,” 
one which requires no more (nor less) 
work from the borrower than from the 
lender; no more (nor less) work at the 
time of payment than at the time of bor- 
rowing. To this end, it will urge that 
the Federal Government issue only treas 
ury notes (and fractional coins), and those 
only in the payment of public expenses 
and redeemable only in taxes (including 
all public dues), and that all other laws 
on the subject be repealed. It will advo- 
cate direct legislation as the political con- 
dition best suited to the maintenance of 
equity. It will advocate proportional 
represention as the principle of equity 
applied to election methods. It will advo- 
cate equal suffrage as the necessary con- 
dition of self-government, without which 
equity is impossible. It will advocate 
securing temperance by the removal of 
the cause of intemperance. 

In its discussion of public affairs it will 
seek to arouse the interest of all reformers 
and lead them to a closer study of the rela- 
tions of the various reforms to their indi- 
vidual welfare. It will be an iconoclast, 
in its way; an eclectic in economic 
theories, holding fast to that which it 
deems right and rejecting that which it 
deems wrong, in the various reform 
movements. It will discuss principles, 


not men—vor men only as the embodi- 
ments, or representatives, of principles. 
Address all communications and make 
all remittances to 
EstELLA BACHMAN BROKAW. 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. 











YOUR PRESENT NEED 





Is pure, rich blood, and a strong and 
healthy body, because with the approach 
of spring and the beginning of warmer 
| weather your physical system will undergo 
radical changes. All the impurities which 
have accumulated during colder weather 
must now be expelled or serious conse- 
quences will result. The one true blood 
purifier prominently in the public eye to- 
| day is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Its record of 
| cures is unequalled. Its sales are the 
| largest in the world. A few bottles of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla will prepare you for 
spring by purifying and enriching your 
blood and toning and invigorating your 
whole system. 
—_—- > 
TIME IS MONEY. 


When you are travelling, due consider- 
ation should be given to the amount of 
time to be spent in making your journey. 

The Union Paciric is the best line and 
makes the fastest time by many hours to 
Salt Lake City, Portland, San Francisco, 
and other California points. 

For full particulars address R. TEN- 
BROECK, General Eastern Agent, 287 
Broadway, N. Y. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 


dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLy Leaflet Department, 

WomAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MAss. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, byj{Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by 
Garrison. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 


William Lloyd 


Frances Power 


leading Suf- 
+ 


Suggestions for Franchise Superinten- 
dents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 





man. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- | 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 














A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 
Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 

EDUCATIONAL. 





Chauncy=Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENED SEPT. 21. 


This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard. 


——Send for Catalogues. 


TAYLOR, DelERITTE & HAGAR. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


len and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 
uition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Med. calls in ’os. 
Send for catalogue. 
Pirst regular co-educational college in New 





England. ; 
earest regular college to the Boston Cit 
Hospital. ° d 


irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. ["., M. D., 2, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co-educational Medical Col- 
lege in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 

The last session commenced Wednesday, 








School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 





Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr. Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at12. Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
publishes an artistic quarterly, ‘‘Expression,”’ $1.00; 
Province of Expression, $2.00. Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic In- 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
free. Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 
| 458 Boylston Street, Boston. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

" PENN. Opened 9th month, qth mi? Thirty 

minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 

| of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 

| ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 

degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 

| buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 

For ful articulars address CHARLES Der 
GARMO, Ph. D.. President. 











| INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Nosth Fonneyiventa a 
| ’ *ifteenth year. Open 
Girls’ Classical School. contember 22nd, 1896, 

| Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
| courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations tor boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West NewTon, Mass. 
Circular sent on application. 

















THE ___ neem, 
3 Armenian Rug 
and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 


Office, 15 Temple Place, Boston, Mass 





The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


‘lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’’—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 
satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
oe) T. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 

oston. 


“T am glad to give ay testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in ver 

good condition. I am quite satisfied with the work 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.’ — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 


“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed.” —Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STAN WOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 

‘*The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.’—(Mrs.) J. f. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave. 





Carbonettes. 


We are publishing a 
large line of these popu- 
lar photographs, closely 
resembling imported car- 
bons, at less than half 
their price. Framed Pic- 
tures for Holiday Gifts. 


Soule Photo. Co., » 338 Sash" 5: 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SuHaw, Avice STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E AntHony. For sale at WomaAn’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 











Manuscript STANDS a good 
You r chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 





Jackson, [ich. 


Sept 30, 1896, at 
THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 


and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, [ass. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M- 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opened Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ graded course ot Lectures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, Hacteriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., DEan, N. Col. Ave. 
and 21st St., Phila. 





Dr. Sophia C. Jones, 


No. 2 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and-FRIDAY 
From to A. M, to 4 P. M. 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
at Residence, 


298 ASHMONT ST., ASHMONT. 





Limited number of patients received 
into the family. 








Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


=———BY TAKING THE-— 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘¢The Overland Limited.’’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Moderra Day Coaches to Denver, 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 














All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 














R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, *<-s New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMARA, Nes. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD ToNNat 
Union Station, Causeway Street. ; 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. Mm. Accommodation 
for Troy and Amang, 3.00 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago an St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.}; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45. 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00. 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M. ; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at 


assenger sta 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, ton, where 
through tickets ° ¥ points Wes 





t are on sale. 
WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16, 1895 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Mrs. Rebecca Mitchell, of Idaho Falls, 
has been elected chaplain of the State 
Legislature. She is the president of the 
Idaho W. C. T. U. 

The People’s Church of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., grows in strength and good works 
and testifies to the value of a woman 
pastor. Its annual meeting, recently held, 
opened with a banquet for nearly 400 
guests. The reports submitted at the 
business meeting that followed showed a 
gain in membership, large increase in at- 
tendance at Sunday school and no deficit 
in the treasury. A Sunday morning kin- 
dergarten is a featureof the church. The 
women’s society, the relief committee, 
the Young Women’s Union, the Young 
Men’s Union, the Unity Club and the 
Post-office Mission, all reported a large 
amount of work accomplished. Three 
trustees were reélected, two of them being 
women. The pastor, Rev. Caroline Bart- 
lett Crane, urged that the church go on as 
it had begun, by making this coming year 
as much better than the one past as that 
had been better than those preceding it, 
and that the society may fully justify the 
position it occupies to-day before the 
world by being truly a people’s church. 
The crowning event of the evening was 
when the health of the minister, ‘The 
House Mother,’”’ as Mr. Kleinstuck pro- 
posed it, was pledged in sparkling water 
by the rising company. Then the Young 
Men’s Union again pledged themselves 
for a $100 rise in the minister’s salary, 
as they did last year. 

Rev. Sarah L. Stoner, who is supplying 
the Universalist congregations at Jeffer- 
sonville and Centerfield, O., offered the 
opening prayer and delivered the princi- 
pal address at the installation of the 
officers of the Knights of Pythias, at Mil- 
ford, Jan. 7. 

On arecent Sunday evening, at Jackson, 
Mich., Mr. John A. Wolfe and Mrs. Delia 
S. Wolfe were publicly ordained to the 
gospel ministry of the Free Baptist Church. 
The service was a very impressive one, 
and will long be remembered by those 
who witnessed for the first time the or- 
dination of husband and wife together. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wolfe will finish a six years’ 
course this year in Hillsdale College. 

Miss Wesemecht, of Indiana, has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of the Con- 
gregational Church at Mattawan, Mich. 
Miss Wesemecht is credited with being 
one of the youngest women in the Con- 
gregational ministry. Miss Lizzie Harmon 
is supplying the Congregational Church 
at Wetmore, Vt. 


When Mrs. Ballington Booth visited Bos- 
ton last month in behalf of the work of the 
American Volunteers, she gave an address 
in Tremont Temple on a Sunday afternoon. 
In the morning she spoke in the Charles- 
town Prison, and in the evening in the 
chapel of Wellesley College, which was 
crowded with interested students. Mrs. 
Booth is devoting herself largely to prison 
work, 

The Park Avenue Baptist Church of 
Plainfield, N. J., has elected Miss Alice 
R. Spangenburg, chairman of the State 
Missionary Committee of the Christian 
Endeavor Union, to be superintendent of 
the Sunday school. It is the first time 
in the history of that city that a woman 
has ever been elected to a position of this 
kind. 

The overture touching the eligibility of 
women to the office of elder, and as rep- 
resepntatives to the Methodist Protestant 
General Conference, sent down to 
the annual conferences by the General 
Conference of 1892, was practically disre- 
garded and ignored because of the form 
in which was presented; the General Con- 
ference of 1896, therefore, sent down a 
new overture requesting a change in the 
organic law of the church making women 
eligible to the order of elder in the church, 
and also the law of suffrage and ordination 
uniform for the whole church. ‘To make 
the overture law it requires to be ratified 
by two-thirds of all the annual confer- 
ences. Kev. Dr. M. L. Jennings says in 
the N. Y. Independent: ‘It has already, 
we believe, been ratified by the requisite 
number of the annual conferences, so that 
the eligibility of women to the office of 
elder and as representative in the General 
Conference is a part of the organic law of 
the Methodist Protestant Church, and is 
uniform for the whole church—or will be 
as soon as the result of the action of the 
annual conferences is officially declared.” 

‘Brigadier’? Swift, of the Salvation 
Army, who has been speaking in Boston 
this week, is a Vassar graduate. In 1884, 
three Vassar girls haunted the meetings 
of the Army in Great Britain, from Edin- 
burgh to the Isle of Wight,and two of them 
have been officers in its ranks ever since. 
Miss Swift has for years edited the inter- 
national magazine of the Army, All the 
World. In addition, she pionesred the 
Army’s work among waif and stray chil- 
dren in London, has had the charge of the 
British Auxiliary League, has done a ser- 








Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its greatleavening strength 


and healthfulness. Assures the food 
against alum and all forms of adulteration 
common to the cheap brands. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 











geant’s work in the Army corps in the Lon- 
don suburb where she lives, does much 
office work on the War Cry, has written a 
**Review of the First Year’s Work of the 
Social Scheme,” looks after the house 
where she and another young woman, her 
fellow editor, Staff-Captain Douglass, live, 
and attends to the manners, morals and 
education of two slum children, whom 
they have adopted. F. M. A. 


-_o- 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, FEs. 10, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The crowded meeting of our City 
League on Thursday evening, Feb. 4, 
attested the constant interest there is in 
the rights of women under the new char- 
ter. The speaker of the evening was 
Mrs. Harriet Stanton-Blatch. She gavea 
thoughtful address on ‘‘Education,”’ espe- 
cially dwelling on what is most essential 
in the development of girls. The resolu- 
tions adopted at the Carnegie Lyceum 
meeting were adopted, and there was 
much discussion as to the best methods of 
securing our rights under the new charter. 

The witty writer, Mrs. Belle Grey 
Taylor, recited an original poem on ‘The 
New Womar.” A resolution of protest 
in regard to the case of Miss StahI]necker 
was passed, and remarks were made by 
Mrs. Margaret Stanton Lawrence, Miss 
Baederhaise, Mrs. Anstey, Mr. Dawson, 
and others. 

Miss Keyser presented a resolution pro- 
testing against the passage of a bill which 
was introduced early in the session in the 
Assembly, which provides that any wo- 
man under fifty now teaching in the pub- 
lic schools shall forfeit her position if 
she has a husband. This applies not to 
teachers about to marry, but to those who 
have long held positions and done faithful 
work while supporting imbecile or invalid 
husbands. For some unexplained reason 
the city of Buffalo is exempt from the 
operation of the act, and it bears the ap- 
pearance of having been drawn to meet a 
special case. It is hoped that women 
teachers throughout the State will awake 
to the importance of resisting this meas- 
ure, which is another encroachment on the 
rights of women. It is known as ‘‘As- 
sembly bill No. 39,” and any woman 
who feels its injustice had better write at 
once to her own member to use his in- 
fluence against it. 

One of the most important and influen- 
tial societies of women in this city is the 
“Public Education Society.’? Mrs. Schuy- 
ler Van Rensselaer is the president, Mrs. 
Martha L. Draper is vice-president and 
treasurer, and there is an advisory board 
of well-known men with Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler as chairman, and Dr. Felix 
Adler and Mr. Ernest L. Crosby among 
the members. Every Friday afternoon 
during the season a lecture is given in 
Mott Memorial Hall on some subject bear- 
ing on education. Among the speakers 
have been Col. Francis Parker of the 
Cook County Normal School, Dr. Edward 
Eggleston, Miss Emma Johnston of the 
Brooklyn Training Schools, and Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner. 

The annual breakfast of the Phalo Club 
took place on Monday, Feb. 8, at the 
Hotel Savoy. This club is composed en- 
tirely of women, who meet for mutual 
improvement, as the name implies. It is 
constructed of the five initial letters of 
Philosophy, History, Art, Literature and 
Oratory. The president, Mrs. Brainerd, 
presided with dignity, and addresses were 
delivered by Mrs. Helmuth, Kev. Phabe 
Hanaford, Mrs. Fannie St. John Gaffney, 
Dr. Harriette A. Keatinge, and others. 
An exquisite luncheon was served in the 
beautifully decorated room. There were 
flowers and music, and in all respects the 
occasion was delightful. 

All over the city women are taking the 
deepest interest in the movement to secure 
their rights under the charter. Many 
societies have passed the resolutions 
adopted at the Carnegie Lyceum meeting, 








| and published last week. The police 
| matrons are moving to secure higher 
salaries, a most just demand. They now 
receive only $720 a year; they ask to be 
advanced to $1,000, the same amount now 
paid todoormen. Delegations of matrons 
have called on the officers of the League, 
and representatives from Brooklyn were 
present at the meeting, Feb. 4. Now is 
the time for all classes of women in the 
Greater New York to strive for better 
opportunities. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
210 Central Park, South. 


>_> 


IOWA NOTES. 


A lively discussion of woman suffrage 
is going on in the Des Moines papers, and 
forty new members have been added to the 
local Equal Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, president of the 
Iowa W. S. A., writes: ‘The good result- 
ing from the National Convention is more 
and more apparent. ... Mrs. Bradford 
has spoken during the past week at Col- 
fax, Newton, Shenandoah and Des Moines 
with excellent effect.’ Mrs. Ballard her- 
self during the last few days has addressed, 
besides suffrage meetings, séveral meet- 
ings of the G. A. R. and W. R. C, and 
presented a silver medal at a contest held 
by the Good Templars. 





->- 


AN ADDITION. 





MEDFIELD, Fes. 3, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the sketch of the “Origin and Growth 
of the Suffrage Movement,” in the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL of Jan. 27, I think you 
should have mentioned Mr. Samuel J. 
May’s sermon given in Syracuse, N. Y., in 
1846, the first ever preached on that 
subject, I think. See Life of Samuel J. 
May, page 190. I lived in Syracuse at 
time, and heard it. Respectfully, 

JOsEPH A. ALLEN,. 


-_-- 


N. Y. ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1896. 


New York’s annual report for 1896 is 
ready for distribution, and, as the expense 
of printing is heavy, orders will be grate- 
fully received. Special attention is called 
to the reports of local work as given by 
county presidents, also to the valuable 
report of the Press Superintendent. Price, 
eight copies, $1.00; single copy, 15 cents. 
To be ordered from Isabel Howland, Cor- 
responding Secretary, Sherwood, N. Y. 


ARMENIANS AS HELP. 





There are several more Armenian young 
men who would be glad to go out to do 
housework; also several Armenian boys 
desirous to find a place where they may 
work mornings, evenings and Saturdays 
to pay for their board, and may go to a 
public school. 

A situation is desired by an Armenian 
gentleman who was connected for four 
years with Robert College in Constanti- 
nople. He speaks French and English, 
and is an expert in book-keeping. Briga- 
dier William J. Cozens, of the Salvation 
Army in this city, writes of him: 

Mr. —— has been employed by me at 
the Salvation Army Divisional Headquar- 
tersin Boston during the past eight weeks, 
doing our statistical work. During the 
time he has been with us we have found 
him to be a very capable, willing, schol- 
arly man, having a knowledge of three lan- 
guages, and of book-keeping, and very 
accurate at figures, I take pleasure in 
recommending him. 

An Armenian lady about forty years of 
age, of very pleasant appearance, who was 
well-to-do but lost everything in the mas- 
sacre, wants a place todo sewing and such 
other work as she is capable of. Her son, 
aged twenty-two, is also without work. 
They would be glad to get a place together. 

An Armenian girl, a beautiful sewer and 
embroiderer, speaking some English, and 
well recommended by the widow of a 
British consul, wants to go out to sew in 
or near Boston, returning to her family at 
night. 

A young Armenian wishing to study 
medicine would be glad to work for his 
board in a physician’s family. He speaks 
English, and Consul Jewett says he is a 
young man of remarkable ability. 

A well educated young man from Con- 
stantinople would like a place in an artist’s 
or architect's office. 


-_- 


PROF. HYATT DEFINES HIS AIM. 


As there has been some misunderstand- 
ing in regard to purport of Prof, Alpheus 
Hyatt’s recent lecture, ‘‘Woman Suffrage 
from a Biological Point of View,’ we are 
glad to publish, with Prof. Hyatt’s per- 
mission, the following extract from a let- 
ter to one of the editors of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, in which he defines his object. 
Prof. Hyatt writes: 

I notice that nearly every one miscon- 
ceives the real intention of my efforts. I 
desire to call women’s attention to their 
own structure, and to the need of making 
this a study because it is the great factor in 
their future history, as well as in that of 





| the race. 
even coéducation, in my considerations, 
and regard suffrage as merely the terminal 
incident or movement in a long series of 
others. I do not attempt to prove any- 
thing for or against any occupation or the 
suffrage, but simply try to get women to 
look into their own natures and consider 
questions of this kind from that side, as 
well as the social and political. I try to 
show that our race is not necessarily pro- 
gressive, and that progress depends upon 
ourselves, and may be turned into retro- 
gression unless women are more careful 
than they are now in their studies of these 
questions. It is not an anti-suffrage, nor 
anti-anything but anti-ignorance, lecture. 

I think perhaps these misconceptions 
have arisen from the title of my lecture. 
I contemplate changing this to the follow- 
ing: instead of ‘‘Woman Suffrage from a 
Biological Point of View,’’ it perhaps 
ought to be ‘‘Woman’s Occupations and 
Habits, and Suffrage, from a Biological 
Point of View.”’ 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

New Beprorp.— The regular monthly 
meeting of the League was held in the 
parlor of the Union for Good Works, Feb. 
5th, at 3 P.M. The secretary read an 
interesting paper, ‘‘The Need of the Bal- 
lot for Women,” prepared by Mrs. Grace 
E. Gifford, a young woman formerly of 
Massachusetts, but now residing in Colo- 
rado. Rev. Wm. F. Potter said that he 
had been in favor of woman suffrage and 
identified with the movement previous to 
his residence in New Bedford. He thought 
that whenever the majority of women 
asked for suffrage our Legislators would 
grant their request. He read for us in a 
very pleasing manner the article, ‘Woman 
and the Ballot,’ by Alice B. Tweedy, from 
the June number of the Political Science 
Monthly. Rev. Isaac H. Coe favored us 
with one of his entertaining extempore 
addresses. He had been in favor of the 
cause for over sixty years. He spoke of 
the injustice of property laws as relating 
to women, and said he felt ashamed when 
writing a will in order to make proper 
provision for his wife, which the law, as it 
stood, would have failed to do. A vote of 
thanks was given the speakers. A. R. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The success of ‘‘Lo- 
hengrin’’ is such that it has been found 
necessary to announce the opera for a 
third week, to meet the enormous de- 
mand for seats. This popular romantic 
opera of Wagner has been commended by 
the critics, and the audiences have given 
evidence of their appreciation. Mr. 
Hirschfeld has reason to take pride in the 
admirable work done by principals, chorus 
and orchestra. For the coming week in 
the role of Elsa, Clara Lane will appear 
on Monday, Wednesday and Friday even- 
ings and Saturday matinee, and Fatmah 
Diard will sing on Tuesday, Wednesday 
matinee, Thursday and Saturday evenings. 
The title role will be sung as formerly by 
Richie Ling and Martin Pache; Hattie 
Belle Ladd will be the Ortrud; J. K. 
Murray the Frederick, and Mr. John Read 
the Harold. ‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor’’ 
and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ a double bill, 
will follow ‘‘Lohengrin.”’ 


BOWDOIN SQUARE.—Jacob Litt’s latest 
venture, ‘‘A Yenuine Yentleman,”’ a new 
Swedish American dialeet comedy by Gus 
Heege, which comes to the Bowdoin 
Square Theatre next week, was produced 
last season and achieved instantaneous 
success. It is described as a surprisingly 
clever comedy, full of quaint and original 
humor, admirably written and elaborately 
mounted. Mr, Heege is the star and is 
supported by a strong company. The 
play tells the story of an ambitious young 
Swede, a graduate of Upsala University, 
who comes to make his fortune in 
America. As a mining expert he has 
secured a position in one of the great 
mines in Idaho. He is introduced on 
board a steamer en route to America to- 
gether with the other characters. There 
is a strong humorous element in the play, 
in which, of course, the Swede figures 


prominently, and his many excellent 
qualities are brought out with skill. 


Among the characters are an ex-minister 
to Sweden returning to this country; a 
German baron, who is something of a 
villain; an American girl, the daughter of 
the ex-minister, who falls in love with the 
Swede, and a rough but good-hearted 
Irish woman. The scenes about the mines 
are exciting. The scenery includes the 
harbor at Southampton, New York Harbor, 
and a variety of picturesque scenes in the 
Ceeur d’ Alene Mountains. 


MURRAY SCHOOL 


—OF— 


ORATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal, 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 

















School opened Monday, October 5th, for 
application, ete. 

Classes began October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


Private or evenin 
> lessons if desleod e& 





Call or send for Prospectus, 


I include all occupations, and | 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.— Monday, Feb. 15, 4 
P.M. Mr. Arthur Curran will speak on “The John 
sowed Home for Discharged Prisoners.”’ Club tea 
at 6.30. 








A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
(ideees M. 5., care WOMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, 

ass. : 





HOUSEKEEPER. — A Maine woman of 48, thor 
oughly skilled in all branches of housekeeping, and 
who has been matron at the House of © orrection in 
Cambridge and at the jail in Lowell. wishes a posi- 
tion as housekeeper. References, Judge White of 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass., Rev. Mary Traffern 
Whitney, 38: Dorchester St., So. Boston, and the 
department officers of the Woman’s Relief Corps 
. dress Mrs. A. M. C., 141 Cross St., Somerville, 

ass. 





A cultured, middle-aged lady, a physician’s widow’ 
desires 8 postion of responsibility and trust. Hav” 
ing traveled by land and sea, and speaking French 
fluently, is capable of acting as chaperone or 
guide to young ladies going abroad or to California. 
Or would fill the position of house-mother, or super- 
intendent of a boarding school, or of a public institu- 
tion of the highest respectability. References regard- 
ing integrity of character, capability, and social 
standing can given. Address Mrs. Hardy, care 
of Mrs. Vanderpool, 219 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 
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GLOVES 


For All Occasions 
— AT— 


MISS [1. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place. 


She has a very attractive as- 
sortment of Gloves, and would 
be very pleased if you would 
examine them. 4 

There is no more acceptable 
present than gloves. 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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